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THE MESS OF POTTAGE 


The whirling wheels of this Mechanic Age 
Enmesh the calmer fiber of the mind. 

We haste, unwilling to be left behind. 

High pressure registers on every gage. 

We rush to work and rush again to play. 

The rapid film portrays a swift romance. 

With tired toes we tread the jazz-bound dance,— 
From whirring dreams we march upon the day. 


What time or will is left for sober thought,— 
For walking with immortals and their dreams, 
For calm reflection, strolling by the streams 
Of timeless wisdom, by their vision taught. 

A mess of pottage bartered for our right 

To share their artistry of inward light! 


—SAM BRYAN. 
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TO THE MEMBERS OF WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


It is believed that some statement of facts is due members of the Associa- 
tion—especially those who were not at the recent La Crosse meeting—regard- 
ing the subject matter of the questionnaire given out at the morning session. 

This was not a part of the announced program, hence no prior considera- 
tion could be given to the subjects opened up by the questions. The questions 
were given out by the president with the request that they be answered and 
returned before leaving the room. Despite request from the floor there was 
no opportunity given for discussion or even for the definition which some 
questions demanded. 

Certainly these questions open up many topics well worth careful con- 
sideration by the Association. But if worth considering they are also worth 
clear explanation and full and free discussion on the floor before the As- 
sociation is asked to express a decision. We shall hope to offer further com- 
ment upon some of these subjects. 

Question three has already brought to the editor a communication which we 
have decided to print herewith. The writer might well have added that two 
members of the Board of Regents of the University are always by law mem- 
bers of the Commission, namely the President and the State Superintendent. 
At the present time, also, Miss Gale by appointment of the Governor is a 
Regent as well as a member of the Commission. 


The Wisconsin Idea 


A recent writer in World’s Work is responsible for the statement that the 
Wisconsin Idea is dead. To any one familiar with conditions in the state it 
seems, first, that this writer’s conception of the Wisconsin Idea is a very 
limited one, and second, that the Idea is still very much alive. 

To the writer of the article the Wisconsin Idea was a purely political 
matter, consisting of the proffering of advice by members of the University 
faculty for the guidance of legislators and administrators in the Capitol. 
Actually it was and is a much broader thing. The Wisconsin Idea implies, 
first, service to the state, and second, cooperation between the University and 
the departments of State Government with this end, service, in view. In this 
broader sense, the Wisconsin Idea is still functioning as an accepted principle 
in state affairs. Innumerable instances could be cited. The Secretary of the 
Industrial Commission is a Lecturer in Economics at the University, and is 
so recognized in the University Catalog. The head of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Library is a Lecturer in Economics at the University. Members of the 
State Board of Vocational Education teach in the University Summer school. 
On the other hand, experts from the University lend their advice and as- 
sistance to the State Departments. Members of the Geology Department 
turn in reports on mining and oil properties, and so on, to the State Securi- 
ties Division. A certain number of research fellowships are granted to 
graduate students for work at the capitol. It works both ways, university 
helps state and state helps university. For this cooperation is not the one 
sided affair the writer in World’s Work seemed to think. 

But perhaps the best example of this cooperation between state and uni- 
versity which we call the Wisconsin Idea, is afforded by the Library School of 
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the University of Wisconsin. The Library School is administered by the Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission, a department of State Government. It is 
supported by funds appropriated to the Commission by the Legislature. It 
is specifically, by statute, ‘‘the school of library science of the university’’ 
with its courses outlined in the University Catalog. University students are 
permitted to take their senior year in the Library School and receive their 
B. A. degree at the end of the course. Undergraduate students from other 
schools are allowed a certain number of credits for their Library School work 
when they are ready to continue their academic study. Credit toward the 
master’s degree has been granted for work in the Library School. Members 
of the University faculty lecture to the school. The students enjoy University 
privileges and the members of the school staff also benefit from membership in 
the University League and from other University associations. 

On the other hand the relationship between the school and the other de- 
partments of the Commission are equally close. The Traveling Library De- 
partment, the Legislative Reference Library, The Book Selection Depart- 
ment all cooperate intimately with the school. Their valuable collections are 
at the school’s disposal at all times. 

The members of the teaching staff of the school are also Commission 
workers. They work in close association with the libraries of the state. And 
through the opportunities offered for the annual field practice of the students, 
the libraries in turn make their contribution to the good of the school, another 
manifestation of the Wisconsin idea. 

The Book Selection Department of the Library Commission affords another 
example of close cooperation, as many individual members of the University 
faculty read special books in their own fields and report on them to the Chief 
of the Book Selection Department. The professors are glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to see the new books and the Commission and the libraries of the state 
have the benefit of their expert opinion. 

We believe that all of the parties concerned, the University, the Library 
School, the Commission, the libraries of the state, are benefitted by this co- 
operative arrangement. Perhaps it would not work so well in other states. 
Other states have worked out systems that perhaps better fit their own needs. 
But this is Wisconsin, and in Wisconsin we have evolved this idea by which 
the state is known the country over. Its basis is cooperative endeavor for the 
common good. This is the ideal to which the Library School, and back of it, 
the Commission, tries to live up. 


Question four presents an alternative which cannot be answered by ‘‘yes 
or no’’ as requested. The three states mentioned differ fundamentally in 
library organization. The term State Library means in Minnesota practically 
what it does in Wisconsin now, that is, a law and document library. It is not 
so in the other two states. There is no organized Legislative Reference Bureau 
in Minnesota. In Oregon this Bureau is connected with the State University 
and is not at the Capitol. Oregon and Minnesota have State Historical 
Societies which are private corporations as in Wisconsin now. School 
libraries in Oregon are under the direction of the State Library and not of 
the Education Department. In Minnesota both school library and general 
public library (Commission) work are in the State Education Department. 
The new Indiana plan is unified in the board but is divided into three inde- 
pendent divisions in administration—the central board of control idea. 
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Without going at all into questions of procedure and accomplishment, 
enough has been said on this topic for the present to suggest the necessity of 
clear explanation and full and frank discussion before asking members of the 
Association to express a decision on this subject. 

In such consideration, also, the members of the Association should have an 
opportunity to know of the action of the National Association of State 
Libraries at its meeting at Saratoga last year when by formal resolution it 
declared that ‘‘it is the sense of this Association that state libraries operate 
more effectively as independent bodies than as subordinate divisions of 
other state departments. ’’ 

They should have the opportunity to know also of the advice given to the 
Vermont Library Association at its meeting in October 1925 by Dr. James I. 
Wyer, long a leader in American library affairs, head of the New York State 
Library, which is itself in the New York State Education Department, that 
‘‘the commission should be separated from the state board of education. 
Work is more efficient when it is not of secondary importance.’’ (We quote 
from the Library Journal) 

They should have the opportunity to know also that the Pennsylvania 
Library Association meeting in October 1925 ‘‘among constructive reecommen- 
dations passed a. motion to make the State Library (since 1923 a part of the 
Education Department) once more an independent department.’’ 

In short not all the subjects suggested are such simple expressions of fact 
as is question six, for instance. You are a member of the A. L. A.—or you 
are not. That question can be answered without debate. We respectfully 
submit that the Wisconsin Library Association with its long history of con- 
structive work will desire full opportunity for a real discussion before it 
speaks finally on some of the other questions propounded. 





WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Thirty-Fourth Annual Meeting 
La Crosse, Wis., October 12 and 13, 1925 
Monday Evening, October 12 short history of the library as an insti- 
The thirty-fourth annual meeting of tution and also a brief account of the 





the Wisconsin Library Association open- origin and growth of the La Crosse Pub- 


ed at 8:00 P. M. on Monday, October 12, 
1925, in the study hall of the Washburn 
School, with the President, Miss Ada J. 
McCarthy, in the chair. Miss L. M. E. 
Borresen, the librarian of the La Crosse 
Public Library opened the meeting with 
a brief word of greeting and introduced 
Mayor Joseph J. Verchota who made the 
address of welcome and cordially invited 
the librarians to inspect during their 
stay some of the many places and build- 
ings of interest here. The mayor gave a 


lic Library. 

The President, Miss Ada J. McCarthy, 
introduced Dr. Ernest A. Smith, the new 
President of the La Crosse Normal 
School. President Smith took for his 
theme the relation of the public library 
to the public school. 

The music for the evening was fur- 
nished by Miss Laura Scholberg who 
sang several pleasing numbers. She was 
accompanied by her sister Miss Stella 
Scholberg. 
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RELATION OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Summary of address by Ernest A. Smith, President La Crosse Normal School 


In Hannibal, Missouri, there is to be 
erected a memorial to Mark Twain, or 
Samuel M. Clemens, his real name. The 
memorial will consist of two figures of 
bronze, Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn, typical American boys. This is a 
fine and splendid appreciation of the 
genius of Mark Twain, and Missourians 
point out, the first tribute of its kind. 
But it will not be the last. It is only 
the first of a score of memorials to the 
heroes of our books. Everyone lives in 
two worlds, the physical and the spirit- 
ual. The spiritual rises out of the 
physical but is entirely different. We 
enter the spiritual world through the 
writings of gifted men and women, keen 
observers of the common things of life 
who are the creators of this spiritual 
world. And the guardians, the keepers 
of the gates of this spiritual world, are 
the librarians of the states. If there is 
an American reading public it is because 
it has been fostered by the librarians of 
the country and its public spirited citi- 
zens. 

Wisconsin is notable in the nation for 
the leadership it has taken in library ex- 
pansion. Dr. Smith urged that Wis- 
consin libraries extend their activities to 
assist the child in its early reading and 
bring well selected books to the child 
rather than to have him seek his own 
books. On this point he said in part: 

“To-day a new practice has begun to 
prevail; instead of the child coming to 
the book, the book of the public library 
must meet the child in the public school. 
The youth of the land must be induced 
at an early age to read widely, enthu- 
siastically and intelligently. 

“To reach this goal there are several 
requisites, namely, adequate, suitable 
and wisely assigned reading material, 
and competent, thoroughly trained, sym- 
pathetic teachers, teacher-librarians and 
generous broad visioned public library 
administrators. The entire trend of 
present day education demands this. 

“The formal text book in the class 
room is a thing of the past. The child 


at an early age is coming to our best 
progressive schools to exercise an ever 
increasing freedom of choice in its many 
activities and experiences. Its reading, 
broad and continuous, must grow to be 
one of the chief factors of its thorough 
education. Traveling libraries, in the 
grades and high schools, collections per- 
manent in the buildings as the gift of 
local donors, parent-teachers organiza- 
tions and even loan libraries from pri- 
vate sources—all these must be made 
available for American boys and girls.” 

The efficiency and the service of the 
libraries of the United States are as 
unique and memorable in these modern 
days as are the aims and achievements 
of the public schools of America. Schools 
must turn out teachers who are versed 
in library technique and administration 
and, more important, they must be 
trained in children’s literature and 
thoroughly acquainted at first hand with 
all the printed treasures that appeal to 
and hold the youthful reader of today. 

The second, third, and fourth grades 
are the right stages to form for the child 
and insatiable love for reading. Early 
in his life get him to want to own a 
book, to start a library of his own. No 
drive or movement of any kind is so 
really American as National Book Week, 
because it fosters a love of the very 
thing, reading, which all through a 
child’s life will supplement everything 
he does. And the only ones who can 
guide children in the proper selection and 
reading of good books are the teachers 
of the country. They themselves must 
not only have a knowledge but a love of 
books. They must know the folk lore, 
legends, mythology, and fairy tales 
which their pupils are to read. That 
children read for information is no 
longer believed by anyone. They read 
for ideals, to satisfy their curiosity and 
to live through new adventures. 

The Normals of the state are the 
agencies that make the largest contri- 
bution to the growth or decline of this 
love of reading in children and it is they 
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more than any other department of edu- 
cation, who must put their shoulders to 
the wheel and keep step with the 
progress and the changes that are going 
on in education. 


Tuesday Morning, October 13, 1925 


The morning session opened with an il- 
luminating talk by Miss Reely, head of 
the book selection department of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 
Lists of the books were distributed. 
Some of the comments were as follows: 

Bercovici On New Shores. This book 
is by Konrad Bercovici who wrote 
Round the world in New York, a study 
of immigrant communities in that city 
based on long acquaintance with them. 
The new book is less successful because 
the author is less familiar with his ma- 
terial. He gives a picturesque descrip- 
tion of many rural immigrant communi- 
ties in the middle-and northwest, but all 
of his statements cannot be taken with- 
out question. When he says that Wis- 
consin is the most cosmopolitan state in 
the Union, we may believe him, but 
when he says that one is even surprised 
to hear English spoken there, we must 
take it as a slight exaggeration. 

Carver’s The present economic revolu- 
tion in the United States, is one of sev- 
eral books dealing with things that are 
actually happening in the country to- 
day. It discusses the growth of labor 
banks and other capitalist enterprises on 
the part of labor. One of the other 
books on a similar theme is Brookings’ 
Industrial Management, which points 
out that the character of the ownership 
of industry is changing through the 
wide diffusion of securities in small de- 
nominations. A book with the title Can 
Business Prevent Unemployment shows 
what employers have already done to 
stabilize their brsiness and cut down 
unemployment. Two of the contributors 
to the book are Professors Commons and 
Lescohier of the University. 

Cushings Life of Sir William Osler is 
the big biography of the year. It is too 
bad that its price puts it out of the reach 
of small libraries. It is hoped that a 
cheaper edition can be issued, or a short- 
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er work based on this one. For Dr. 
Osler is a man that every one should 
know. Some one called the book an an- 
tidote to Arrowsmith. 

The volume of Best Sermons of 1925 
which has just been issued contains ser- 
mons by a Catholic priest, a Jewish rab- 
bi, and Protestant ministers of many de- 
nominations. There is also included a 
sermon by Glenn Frank, president of the 
University, who writes on A Layman 
Looks at Religion. 

One of the books of fiction of especial 
interest to Wisconsin readers is Johan 
Bojer’s The Emigrants for it is a book 
growing out of his recent visit here. Mr. 
Bojer must have talked with many old 
timers. He is familiar with their ex- 
periences, reproduces the hardships and 
much of the atmosphere of pioneer days. 
The most remarkable thing to him seems 
to be that so many of his countrymen 
who came here as poor immigrants have 
risen to high places in state and national 
governments. 

This book calls attention to several 
others, written by Americans and deal- 
ing with farm life from a new point of 
view. The traditional attitude has al- 
ways been to view farm life with hatred. 
Some recent novels show a new attitude. 
Among them are Prairie Fires, by Lorna 
Doone Beers, and Green Bush by John 
T. Frederick. 

Sycamore Bend by Frazer Hunt is a 
delightful story of small town life. It 
might have been written as a challenge 
to Main Street, since many of the inci- 
dents in one book parallel those in the 
other. 

Willa Cather’s The Professor’s House 
leaves the reader with an unfinished and 
unsatisfied feeling. Hutchinson’s new 
novel is on a religious theme and is writ- 
ten with almost evangelical fervor. 
Wells’ new novel Christina Alberta’s 
Father is Wells at his best and worst. 
It starts out as one of those fascinating 
studies of insignificant little Englishmen, 
like Mr. Polly and Kips, at which Mr. 
Wells is so adept, but in the end trails 
off into talk as Wells novels always do. 
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Interesting Books of the Fall 1925 
Non Fiction 


Beebe. Jungle days. Putnam. $3.00. 
Bercovici. On new shores. Century. 
Bradford. Wives. Harper. $3.50. 


$4.00. 


Carver. Present economic revolution in the 
United States. Little. $2.50. 

Cushing. Life of Sir William Osler. Ox- 
ford. $12.00. 

Dickinson. Playwrights of the American 
theatre. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Douglas. Wages and the family. Univer- 
sity of Chicago. $3.00. 

Dixon. From Melbourne to Moscow. Little. 
$4.00. 

Fishbein. The medical follies. Boni & 
Liveright. $2.00. 

Grant. In the days of my father. Harper. 
$3.50. 

Grey of Falloden. Twenty-five years, 1892- 
1916. Stokes. $10.00. 

Gwynn, Ireland. Scribner. $3.00. 


Hayward & Johnson. 
Minton. $2.50. 
Lewisohn and others. 


Story of man’s work. 


Can business prevent 


unemployment. Knopf. $2.00. 

Lummis. Mesa, canon and pueblo. Cen- 
tury. $4.50. 

Moses. Representative American dramas. 
Little. $4.50. 

Neale. Picture study in the grades. Neale. 
$2.40. 

Newton. Best sermons, 1925. Harcourt. 
$2.00. 

Newtoh. Greatest book in the World. At- 
lantic. $5.00. 

Patri. School and home. Appleton. $2.00. 
Powell. The map that is half unrolled. 
Century. $3.50. 

Ross. Civie sociology. World book co. 
$1.80. 

Seton. Yes, lady Sahib. Harper. $4.00. 
Van Doren. American and British literature 
since 1890. Century. 2.50. 

Ward. Aspects of the modern short story. 
Dial press. $2.50. 

Yerkes. Almost human. Century. $3.00. 

Fiction 

Bojer. The emigrants. Century. $2.00. 
Boyd. Samuel Drummond. Scribner. $2.00. 
Cather. The professor’s house. Knopf. 
$2.00. 

Fairbanks. The Smiths. Bobbs. $2.00. 
Evarts. Spanish acres. Little. $2.00. 
Frederick. Green Bush. Knopf. $2.50. 
Gray, ed. Dawgs. Holt. $2.50. 

Hunt. Sycamore Bend. Harcourt. $2.00. 
Hutchinson. One increasing purpose. Little. 
$2.00. 

Lincoln. Queer Judson. Appleton. $2.00. 
Montross. East of Eden. Harper. $2.00. 

Muilenburg Prairie. Viking press. $2.50. 
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Niven. Ellen Adair. Boni & Liveright. 
$2.00. 

Norris. Little ships. Doubleday. $2.00. 

Parker. Power and the _ glory. Harper. 
$2.00. 

Parrish. The perennial bachelor. Harper. 
$2.00. 

Price. My lady Lee. Greenberg. $2.50. 

Rinehart. The red lamp. Doran. $2.00. 

Walpole. Portrait of a man with red hair. 
Doran, $2.00. 

Wells. Christina Alberta’s father. Mac- 
Millan. $2.50. 

Wilson. The Kenworthys. Harper. $2.00. 


Miss Nora Beust of the La Crosse 
Public Library spoke briefly on New 
Children’s Books. 


The new books for children, said Miss 
Beust, are varied in character. There 
are some real contributions to a number 
of subjects. Perhaps the most fascinat- 
ing book of the year is Tales from Sil- 
ver Lands by Charles Finger. The 
book contains South American folk tales 
with the essential atmosphere similar in 
character to W. H. Hudson’s A Little 
Boy Lost. The imaginative quality of 
the book is not as elusive as that of 
Hudson. There is a realistic and more 
human touch. The character of the 
stories will likely appeal more strongly 
to the child than that of A Little Boy 
Lost. It has a good, cheerful, moral, 
and philosophical background. The 
tales are written in very expressive 
prose and there are beautiful descrip- 
tive passages that make one both see 
and feel the country. Paul Honore has 
caught the atmosphere of the tales in 
his blue and yellow wood cuts. 


The librarian’s review of the other 
books that were considered by the New- 
bery award before it was decided to 
grant it to Tales from Silver Lands is 
interesting. Padraic Colum’s Island of 
the Mighty is such a splendid piece of 
work that many thought he should be 
rewarded for the distinct contribution 
he has made by making the stories of 
Mabinogion readable to American boys 
and girls. The book, however, was that 
of an adapter rather than that of an 
original author so it was eliminated as 
not fulfilling the conditions of the 
award. 
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Even those who love the stories of the 
Mabinogion might be puzzled if they 
were asked what the word means. 
Colum translates it as meaning “Stories 
Known to an Apprentice-Bard.” 

Hillyer’s A Child’s History of the 
World is another book that was consid- 
ered for the Newbery award. Mr. Hill- 
yer has done for the nine-year-old what 
H. G. Wells has done for the adult and 
Van Loon for the adolescent. Mr. Hill- 
yer has tried to use language that would 
be so simple that it could not be mis- 
construed by the child. He cites that 
even the statement “Rome was on the 
Tiber river” has quite commonly been 
taken to mean that the city was literally 
built on top of the river and the child 
has had some sort of fantastic vision of 
houses built on piles in the river. Mr. 
Hillyer aims to give the child an out- 
line for future filling in. The book is 
written in graphic style. The chapter 
headings are expressive, for instance— 
Hard as Nails and White Toughs and 
Yellow Toughs meet the Champions of 
the World. 

Anne C. Moore’s Nicholas was also 
considered for the award. Nicholas is a 
delightful exploring elf who asks a 
New York policeman the nearest way to 
Christmas. He is directed to the Pub- 
lic Library. A Brownie is about to give 
a party to fairies, giants, trolls, witches, 
Christmas ghosts, and all the animals 
that talk or sing and all the people we 
like—Alice, Pinocchio, Hansel and 
Gretel, Sinbad, and all the rest. Before 
the party Nicholas enjoys seeing some 
of New York’s literary and historical 
landmarks. The book is very happy 
and Christmassy in tone. 

The Dream Coach by Anne Parrish 
also deserves consideration. A _ starry 
map shows the route of the dream 
coach. The stories are the dreams the 
coach left along the way on its visits to 
a princess, a little Chinese emperor, a 
French and a Norwegian boy. 

When We Were Very Young, by A. 
A. Milne, received the most votes by the 
children’s librarians as being a necessary 
addition to a collection of children’s 
books. The poems are delightfully 
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imaginative. “Christopher Robin” ex- 
presses the sentiment of a children’s li- 
brarian when she begins to talk about 
children’s books: 


Christopher Robin goes hoppity, hoppity 
Hoppity, hoppity, hop. 

Whenever I tell him politely to stop it 
He says he can’t possibly stop.” 


Some of the Good New Children’s Books 
of 1924 and 1925 


Adams, Katherine. Red cap and_iillies. 
Macmillan. 

Baker, Olaf. Thunder boy. Dodd. 

Baynes, E. H. The sprites. MacMillan. 
Bible. The little children’s Bible. Mac- 
Millan. 

Bill, A. H. The clutch of the Corsican. 
Atlantic. 

Bryant, L. M. Children’s book of celebrated 
bridges. Century. 


Wheeler, H. W. ed. Burton Holmes travel 
stories, ed, by Wheeler. 

Collins, A. F. The boy scientist Lothrop. 

Colum, Padraic. The island of the mighty. 


MacMillan. 

Finger, Charles. Tales from Silver Lands. 
Doubleday. 

Hillyer, V. M. A child’s histery of the 
world. Century. 

Hornaday, W. T. Tales from _ nature’s 
wonderlands. Scribner. 

Lofting, Hugh. Dr. Dolittle’s circus. Stokes. 

Meigs, Corneilia. The new moon. Mac- 
millan. 

Milne, A. A. When we were very young. 
Dutton. 

Moore, A. C. Nicholas. Putnam. 

Nordhoff, Charles. Pearl lagoon. Atlantic. 

Parrish, Anne. The dream coach. Mac- 
millan. 

Pulsford, H. A. Old Brig’s cargo. Atlantic. 

Singmaster, Elsie. A boy at Gettysburg. 
Houghton. 

Snedeker, C. D. Theras and his town. Dou- 
bleday. 


Sublette, C. M. Scarlet cockerel. Atlantic. 

Miss Mary A. Smith, Madison i ree 
Library, summarized and discussed the 
report of the Bureau of Public Person- 
nel Administration on the classification 
of library personnel. The speaker con- 
trasted the Survey questionnaire on 
“what is being done” with this report 
on “who are doing it,” and named Mil- 
waukee, Madison and Antigo as the 
Wisconsin libraries cooperating. Upon 
older librarians rests the resposibility 
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for not having built up a well paid pro- 
fession. 

The speaker felt that if personnel was 
to be studied by cross section a large 
enough section had not been taken. It 
was much more important to study who 
are doing the work and how well fitted 
they are, than to study just how every 
small detail of library work is done. If 
the person is fitted for a job, the details 
are very likely to take care of them- 
selves. 

She also found seventeen large dom- 
inating systems among the 155 libraries 
cooperating, and after noting that the 
report had been presented for discussion 
at Seattle and had not been adopted, 
stated that the personnel standards sug- 
gested were not meeting with approval. 
The report is disappointing in that it 
does not fix definite standards and is 
too suggestive of efforts to get existing 
staffs into a fixed order. 

Miss Harriet E. Howe, executive as- 
sistant of the A. L. A. Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship as representative 
of the A. L. A. urged those present to 
join the Association. 

Miss Howe announced the appoint- 
ment of Louis R. Wilson and Herbert S. 
Hirshberg to succeed Mr. Keogh and 
Mr. Wyer on the Board. She empha- 
sized the fundamental purpose of the 
Board’s work “to study library service 
and its changing needs and promote li- 
brary education.” 

The standards recommended by the 
Board for library schools were adopted 
at Seattle with only a minor change. 
They represent a practical grouping for 
the present situation plus some advance, 
with a proposed advanced graduate 
school with a course leading to the A. 
M. degree. The speaker called atten- 
tion to the fact that 82 per cent of last 
year’s enrollment in library schools had 
credit for at least one year of college 
work. 

For the present year the Board is 
most concerned with school library 
work, apprentice and training classes, 
the work of summer schools, job analy- 
sis, and educational preparation. 

The president, Miss Ada J. McCarthy, 
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distributed a questionnaire with the re- 
quest that they be returned after the 
morning session. 


Business Meeting 


The thirty-fourth annual business 
meeting of the Wisconsin Library Asso- 
ciation was held in the Auditorium of 
the Washburn school. 

The president, Miss Ada J. McCarthy, 
opened the meeting. 

The minutes of the previous meeting 
were read together with the minutes of 
the two meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The minutes were approved as 
read. 

The treasurer’s report was next read 
and accepted. 

The report of the Legislative Commit- 
tee, read by Miss Mary A. Smith of 
Madison, was accepted. 

The report of the Committee on the 
Revision of the Scoring Schedule in the 
Better Cities Contest read by Miss 
Frances A. Hannum of Racine was ac- 
cepted and placed on file. 

Miss Beust, chairman of the Certifi- 
cation Board, reported that there had 
been a total of 247 certificates granted 
during the year; first grade 59, second 
grade 50, third grade 93, and fourth 
grade 45. There were four meetings 
held during the year. The next meet- 
ing of the Certification Board will be 
announced in the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin so that applicants may have 
their recommendations on file before 
the meeting. 

Roll call was taken by district chair- 
men. Mrs. N. W. Kohli won the prize, 
a beautiful copy of Thackeray’s Henry 
Esmond, for the greatest representation 
from any district; there being eighteen 
delegates from the third district. 

Miss Mary A. Smith presented the 
following resolution which was passed 
by the association as by-law No. 6: 


Resolved, That a standing committee 
of the Wisconsin Library Association 
shall be created to be known as the Cer- 
tification Committee. This committee 
shall consist of a chairman and two 
members, who shall be appointed by the 
president of the W. L. A., one for one 
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year, one for two years and one for 
three years. The president and the 
secretary of the association shall be ex- 
officio members of this committee. 

It shall be the duty of this committee 
to keep themselves informed about all 
matters relating to the observance of 
the Certification Law by librarians and 
by library boards, and recommendation 
of people to positions. This committee 
shall also secure the cooperation of both 
individuals and organizations in watch- 
ing for violations of the law and in 
strengthening public opinion in its sup- 
port. This committee shall take any 
other measures that seem to them wise 
and advisable to make the law a con- 
structive force for better librarianship 
in Wisconsin. 

This committee shall make a full re- 
port in writing at the annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin Library Association. 


The President appointed the following 
committee to act: Miss Mary A. Smith, 
Madison, chairman, Miss Mary A. Cor- 
son, Waukesha, Mrs. Lydia K. Cates, 
Janesville. 

It was moved by Miss Mary E. Hazel- 
tine and seconded that we make an 
agreement that the new executive board 
choose a date for the next Wisconsin 
Library Association not to conflict with 
the meeting of the American Library 
Association. 

After the reading of the resolution of 
the Interim Committee on Administra- 
tion and Taxation requesting the coop- 
eration of all organizations which are 
interested in the problems assigned to 
this committee, a motion was made and 
seconded that the President appoint a 
committee to cooperate with Interim 
Legislative Committee on Administra- 
tion and Taxation. 

Miss Helen Mathews, president for 
1925-6, has appointed Miss Ada J. Mc- 
Carthy to serve as this committee. 

The nominating committee presented 
the following report: 

President—Miss Helen Mathews, De 
Pere. 

Vice-President—Miss 
Tompkins, Milwaukee. 

Secretary—Mrs. Natalie H. Scribner, 
Merrill. 

Treasurer—Miss Nellie B. McAlpin, 
Beloit. 


Miriam D. 
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It was voted by the association that 
the report of the nominating committee 
be accepted and that the officers named 
be declared elected. 

Miss Cora M. Frantz read a letter 
from the Board of Directors of Gilbert 
M. Simmons Library at Kenosha ex- 
tending an invitation to the association 
to hold their next annual meeting in the 
city of Kenosha. The motion was sec- 
onded and was unanimously passed by 
the association. 

The meeting adjourned. 

Nora Beust, Secretary. 


Minutes of the Executive Committee 


A meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee was held in the Madison Public Li- 
brary on Monday, May 11, 1925, at 2 
p. m. Miss Ada McCarthy, Miss Mary 
Smith, Miss Cora I. Lansing, Miss Jes- 
sie E. Sprague, and Miss Nora Beust 
were present. Miss Sprague attended 
for Miss Weston, the retiring secretary, 
who was unable to attend. 

The minutes of the last regular meet- 
ing were dispensed with. 

The date of the annual meeting to be 
held in La Crosse was set for the even- 
ing of October 12 and continuing through 
the evening of October 13, 1925. 

It was voted to appoint district chair- 
men, the purpose being to arouse inter- 
est in the coming convention. The fol- 
lowing were suggested as chairmen: 


Miss Frances A. Hannum, Racine. 

Miss Nellie A. Loomis, Columbus. 

Miss Nellie W. Kohli, Monroe. 

Mr. Samuel A. McKillop, Milwaukee. 

Miss Harriet Northrup, Menasha. 

Miss Caroline Voswinkle, Tomah. 

Miss Amy Anderson, Stevens 
Point. 

Miss Grace Lown, Sturgeon Bay. 

— Marion E. Bryant, Chippewa 
Falls. 


Miss Gertrude A. Schwab, Superior. 

It was voted to send out a bulletin 
about La Crosse together with the pro- 
gram of the Association about the mid- 
dle of September. 

It was voted to ask Miss McCarthy, 
the president of the W. L. A., to call 
Governor Blaine’s attention to the fact 
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that the W. L. A. had passed a resolu- 
tion requesting the appointment of a li- 
brarian in charge of a public library 
whenever a vacancy occurs in the Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission. 

Tentative plans were made for the 
program for the October meeting of the 
W. L. A. 

The meeting adjourned. 

Nora BeEust, Secretary. 


Executive Committee: 

President—Ada J. McCarthy, Rich- 
land Center. 

Vice-President—Mary A. Smith, Madi- 
son. 

Treasurer—Cora Lansing, Wausau. 

Secretary—Nora Beust, La Crosse. 


A second meeting of the Executive 
Committee was held in the La Crosse 
Public Library on Monday, October 12, 
1925, at 3:30 p. m. Miss Ada J. Mce- 
Carthy, Miss Mary Smith, Miss Cora I. 
Lansing, and Miss Nora Beust were 
present. 

The reading of the minutes of the last 
meeting were dispensed with. 

Miss Mary A. Smith presented the 
following as a proposed by-law to the 
constitution—that a standing committee 
of the Wisconsin Library Association 
shall be created to be known as the cer- 
tification committee. This was approved 
by the executive committee. 

It was recommended that the Wis- 
consin Library Association hold its an- 
nual meeting the third week in Septem- 
ber rather than the second week in Oc- 
tober so that it will not conflict with the 
meeting of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

The bills covering expenses were al- 
lowed. 

Miss Borresen, Miss Sappert, and 
Miss McAlpin were appointed as aud- 
iting committee. 

The meeting was adjourned. 

Nora Beust, Secretary. 
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Treasurer’s Report 

Receipts. 
MOIGGEG ei ciccacccectvneedeeeuvenas $139.45 
pe i RE COTO CATE Ce Ce 301.00 
UAE ca cnnsdcwuvucdudeaewunaeas $440.45 
Disbursements. 

Expenses of speakers .............-. $ 29.64 
Postage, telegrams and printing..... 35.77 
4 Certification BoGrd ....ccccccccce 49.10 
RCE (CO. dociccccccccasscns 28.61 


1 Scoring Schedule’ Better’ Cities 
CR  biviccwocnteweceeuvecneees 29.66 





fe Ea RE a oc Rae ea ee es Kees 12.05 
Nee OR TAI 6 os ccc cecuvcaaas 255.62 
$440.45 


Report of Committee on Revision of the 
Scoring Schedules 


At the 1924 meeting in Oconomowoc, 
the President appointed a Committee on 
Revision of the Scoring Schedules to be 
used in the Better Cities contest. 

Before leaving Oconomowoc, this 
Committee met and called in the State- 
Joint Committee of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Commission, Mr. Lester, chair- 
man. Through discussion an attempt 
was made to learn the satisfactory and 
the objectionable parts of the Scoring 
Schedule. In this way the Committee 
on Revision was able to concentrate on 
the objectionable parts. 

After correspondence among the mem- 
bers of the Committee on many points, 
a Committee meeting was called for Oc- 
tober 23, 1924, to be held in Madison at 
the Public Library. Mr. Williams of 
the Wisconsin Conference of Social 
Work and Mr. Lester’s Committee met 
with our Committee and many differ- 
ences were ironed out. At this meeting 
Mr. Lester agreed to submit a revised 
schedule to our Committee. 

This revised schedule was mailed out 
to each member of our Committee and 
returned to the Chairman with sugges- 
tions for a few more changes. On Feb- 
ruary 7, 1925, while your Chairman was 
in Madison and on the suggestion of 
other members of the Committee on Re- 
vision that Miss Smith and myself 
should conclude the work of the Com- 
mittee, the final report of the Committee 
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was presented to Mr. Lester who again 
rewrote the Scoring Schedule embodying 
the changes suggested by the Committee 
on Revision. This Scoring Schedule was 
approved by the Wisconsin Conference 
of Social Work and was used by all 
Wisconsin cities entering the Better 
Cities Contest. 

The Committee has been glad to serve 
the Association for a period of about 
four months in connection with the re- 
vision of the Scoring Schedule and now 
asks for its discharge. 

Miss Mary A. Smith, Madison. 

Miss Helen S. Matthews, De Pere. 

Miss Leila A. James, Fond du Lac. 

Miss Cora Lansing, Wausau. 

Miss Frances A. Hannum, Racine, 

Chairman. 


Resolutions 


Resolved, That the Wisconsin Library 
Association extend thanks to the La 
Crosse Library Board and staff mem- 
bers of the La Crosse Public Library 
for the splendid and courteous enter- 
tainment so carefully planned in all de- 
tails; especially the luncheon, the ride, 
and the very cordial manner the dele- 
gates and visitors have been received. 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Library 
Association extend thanks to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce for its cooperation in 
contributing to the marked success of 
the meeting and in displaying of the 
American flag in honor of the meeting 
of librarians in La Crosse. 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Library 
Association express its deep apprecia- 
tion to the Democrat Printing Company 
for its generous cooperation in printing 
the programs of the 34th annual meet- 
ing. 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Library 
Association extend thanks to the Mayor 
of La Crosse, the President of the La 
Crosse Normal School, and to those that 
so ably furnished music for the program 
and luncheon. 

Whereas, the Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation has lost, in the death of Miss 
Kate Potter, for so many years libra- 
rian at the Baraboo Public Library, an 
active and earnest contributor to the 
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libraray development in Wisconsin; be 
it, 
Resolved, That the Wisconsin Library 
Association express its sympathy to the 
members of the family for this their 
great loss; be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the family and also in- 
cluded in the minutes of this meeting. 
Dated October 13, 1925. 
Mary E. Collins, Fox Lake. 
Almere Scott, Madison. 
Lillian F. Ramsey, Kilbourn. 
Minnie Knutson, Sparta. 


Returned 


1. Do you prefer a one or two day meet- 
ing? 

5 prefer two days meeting 

5 prefer one day meeting 

2 did not reply 

1 

2 


Fifty-five Questionnaires 


oS 


two or three days 
one evening and one day 


2. What kind of a machine do you need 
most in your library? 


36 did not reply 

7 typewriter 

4 duplicator for catalog cards 

3 adding machine 

1 book truck 

1 victrola 

1 moving picture machine 

1 fliver 

1 duplicator 

3. Are you in favor of the Wisconsin 

Library School being sepa- 
rated from the Library Com- 
mission and being a school in 
the University? 

25 yes 

19 no 


6 did not reply 

Doubt if this is the right time 
for a change 

More information requested 

Understand school is at present 
at the University 

Do not know advantages or dis- 
advantages of separation 

Want discussion 


_ 


ee 


you in favor of the Wisconsin 
Commission being abolished 
and our following the method 
of Library service now being 
given by Oregon, Minnesote, 
and Indiana? 

23 no 

18 did not reply 

9 yes 

Do not know enough about it 


— 
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1 More information requested 

I Believe library service would 
function just as well without 
a formal commission 

1 Not prepared to answer 

1 Want discussion 


5. Name a trained and experienced li- 
brarian who is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with Wisconsin library 
conditions you wish appointed 
to the vacancy on the Com- 
mission. This vacancy has 
existed more than a year. 

Mary A Smith 

Ada J. McCarthy 

Matthew Dudgeon 

L. M. E. Borresen 

Lelia Janes 

Cora Lansing 

Frances Hannum 

Laura Olsen 

Almere Scott 

22 did not answer 


i 


bo bo to tS tS ew & PO 


6. Are you a member of the A. L, A.? 
33 yes 
22 no 


7. Do you wish a Library Chairman in 
each Congressional District 
and at least one library meet- 
ing a year in the District? 

43 yes 
7 did not reply 
5 no 


8. Would you like at least a quarter of 
a page of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Bulletin devoted to 
Association affairs? 

48 yes 
6 did not reply 
1 Up to the Association 

9. Name a topic and a leader for the ses- 
sion thrown open to the Asso- 
ciation. 

43 did not reply 


1 Discussion of question No. 4 by 
member of Executive Com- 
mittee. 


1 Discussion of questions No. 3 and 4 
by member of Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Library 
Killop | 

Miss Long on her trip to Europe 

Systematizing library work 

A. L, A. reading lists 

County libraries 

Mr. Lester to explain attitude of 
Commission on questions 3 and 
4 

1 What method of publicity is best 
to arouse adult interest in good 
reading ?—Miss Miller 

Discussion of question 4 by Mr. 
Lester 


~ 


salesmanship—Mr. Mc- 


ee et 


_ 
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1 Field work of Library School stu- 
dents and its standardization 
by Miss Smith 

1 Miss Borresen—No topic named 


10. What do you suggest to strengthen the 
Association and improve the 
meetings? If there is any- 
thing on your mind, write it 
here: 

42 did not reply 

Louder speaking 

Out of town speaker—a poet or 
an author of note. For the 
larger library there should be 
more discussion on administra- 
tion. 

That there should be a district 
meeting with a program. 

More time for personal conferences 
as they mean so much to small 
libraries. 

More outside speakers—cooperation 
with other states in joint meet- 
ings. 

The meetings need life. 

New ideas and policies. 

Progress and work of A. L. A. 

County libraries. 

One trustee at least to attend an- 
nual meetings. 

Noted speakers from outside the 
library world to talk on books 
or library subjects would add 
attractiveness and inspiration to 
the meetings. 

Do our finances permit having a 
speaker of national reputation 
give one address at a public 
meeting during the conference? 

Let’s have a really good speaker 
of note who will bring real in- 
spiration. 

1 I am not well enough informed, 

this being my first meeting. 


no 


i 


i 


ee _ 


~ 


— 


=" 


— 





Directly after the morning session the 
delegates assembled on the Library steps 
for a picture of the Convention. The 
delegates were then entertained at a 
luncheon at the Congregational church 
being the guests of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the La Crosse Library. Follow- 
ing the luncheon friends of the Public 
Library provided automobiles for a drive 
through some of the most scenic of the 
coulee country around La Crosse and 
West Salem. 

During the Convention Mrs. Robert 
Lowry exhibited her collection of books 
by Wisconsin authors. Miss Reely sent 
a fascinating lot of new adult and new 
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juvenile books for display. The Eau 
Claire Book and Stationery Company 
showed many of the new Macmillan 
books and other attractive publications. 
Mr. C. W. Ritter showed the new Larned 
History in his collection of volumes. 
Wisconsin Librarians had an opportuni- 
ty to see pictures of Wisconsin Libraries 
which were displayed together with 
statistics showing number of borrowers, 
appropriations, and greatest annual cir- 
culation of books. There were colorful 
and original posters sent to the Conven- 
tion by the children’s librarians of the 
state. The library supplies shown were 
more tempting than ever. The H. W. 
Wilson Company, The Democrat Com- 
pany, Gaylord Brothers, Hehn and Hoth, 
Yawman and Erbe Company, were all 
well represented. 
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Mrs. M. R. Pearson of the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission demonstrated 
the Toronto method of mending with 
Gaylord supplies. The librarians of the 
state were glad to see the work done by 
one who had used the method success- 
fully. 


Tuesday Afternoon, October 13, 1925 


The afternoon session at the Wash- 
burn school opened with a talk by Mr. 
M. H. Jackson, State Department of 
Public Instruction on The rural school. 
The general topic for discussion being, 
Some solutions for library work with 
grade schools. Miss Sallie B. Marks 
then spoke on Library work in the grade 
schools. Following her talk, Miss Cora 
M. Frantz, told of Some solutions of li- 
braries in grade schools in Kenosha. 





THE RURAL SCHOOL 
By M. H. Jackson, State Department of Public Instruction 


Mr. Jackson urged greater effort on 
the part of all available sources to sup- 
ply good books for rural readers. He 
asserted that the state is spending a 
great deal of money to teach children to 
read and then allows only a pittance for 
the purchase of good books for country 
children. He paid a tribute to the Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission in tak- 
ing the lead in supplying this need of 
good books. Mr. Jackson said that there 
should be, however, more co-operation 
from local organizations and individuals 
if an adequate amount of good reading 
material is to be supplied in rural com- 
munities. 

The speaker suggested county libra- 
ries and community libraries and con- 
tract arrangements between city libraries 
and surrounding districts as a means of 
obtaining books for the country. 

Results are coming to Wisconsin 


through reading circle work. The cir- 
cle creates a desire for good reading. 
The contract system as between county 
and city was illustrated by the speaker 
in citing examples from a number of 
counties. 

In Racine and Milwaukee counties a 
contract agreement has been entered 
into between the city public library and 
the county board of supervisors by which 
books are supplied to country homes free 
of charge to the readers. The books are 
delivered to centers designated as branch 
libraries. In Racine county a trained 
librarian is employed for the country 
folk. In Milwaukee county more than 
400,000 books were distributed in the 
county last year. Brown, Langlade, 
Rusk and Wood counties have contract 
arrangements with city libraries and are 
giving excellent service in the country, 
Mr. Jackson asserted. 
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LIBRARY WORK IN THE GRADE SCHOOLS 


By Sallie B. Marks, Director of Elementary Education of La Crosse Public Schools 


The most important work to be ac- 
complished or improved in the elementa- 
ry schools is the teaching of the under- 
standing of words. To get at the 
though of the printed page is the mission 
in teaching reading. The child comes to 
school with a vocabulary of about 
two thousand words and leaves with 
a vocabulary of about 11,000 words, 
so that the task the teachers have is 
really a great one. This large voca- 
bulary cannot be kept alive without wide 
reading so the schools are ever depend- 
ing upon the public library to accomp- 
lish this work. The real problem is the 
interest of the children. Teachers can- 
not drill on ten thousand words. The 
outside reading must do it. The real 
psychology of reading is not how one 
reads in class but how he reads outside. 
It is the duty of the public schools to 
provide good reading and to teach chil- 
dren to read because they like to read. 

Reading a paragraph is like solving 
a problem. There is a general tendency 
in all reading to admit qualifications. 
Under potency inuences the same as over 
potency. It is necessary for the child 
to meet words in many relations. The 
character of books has greatly changed 
in the last few years. Children them- 
selves have been asked what they liked, 
adults have been asked to retrospect and 
tell what they like and a library study 
has been made to see what books were 
drawn. All these investigations have 
had an influence on the character of the 
books that have been selected. Dr. Jor- 
dan is responsible for the best study of 
what books were most read. He went to 
the public library to study the nature of 
the books that were most popular and his 
findings have greatly affected the ma- 
terial in modern school readers. An- 
other study which has helped much in 


the classification of books is the Thorn- 
dike Vocabulary Study. Dr. Thorndike 
has prepared the Word Book of ten 
thousand words classified as to their im- 
portance. This material was obtained 
from about forty-one different sources 
and is very valuable to both teachers and 
librarians. 

The public schools and the public li- 
brary have always been closely allied. 
The public schools have to establish 
proper reading attitudes and form the 
library habit. Much of the reading is 
done during vacations and holidays when 
the schools are closed so that the library 
habit will give the child the proper em- 
ployment of his leisure. 

Here in La Crosse the schools begin 
early in establishing this habit. Kin- 
dergarten children are taken to the li- 
brary to visit the picture section of the 
Children’s Room. Then the fifth grade 
children are taught how to use the chil- 
dren’s catalogue and the arrangement of 
books. This is done during their visit 
at the library. During each of the eight 
years of school, each child receives a 
week of library training, the last lesson 
of which is given in the library. So ef- 
fective is Miss Beust’s work that local 
high school students handle reference 
work as well as some college students. 

The teachers have felt the need of a 
better check on children’s reading, and 
are now in the midst of preparing a se- 
ries of tests for every book on the Wis- 
consin Reading Circle list. This will re- 
sult in a better type of reading for the 
children and the teacher’s interest in 
their reading will be greatly increased. 
This is really a contribution to reading 
work and we hope the library will make 
use of it in connection with their sum- 
mer reading work. 
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SOME SOLUTIONS OF LIBRARIES IN GRADE SCHOOLS IN KENOSHA 
By Cora Frantz, Librarian, Kenosha Public Library 


The trend of the library has always 
been toward cooperation in every way 
with the schools. As a result of the close 
relations libraries have been established 
in many cities within the school build- 
ings. These libraries are not only an 
advantage to the teacher and pupil by 
having books near at hand, but in many 
instances the libraries are open for the 
use of the communities as well, thus 
serving a double purpose. 

At the present time one finds that 
nearly every city of any size has a High 
School library, with a librarian or teach- 
er librarian in charge. They are either 
under the control of the Library Board, 
the Board of Education, or joint control 
of both. 

Taking the High School Library for 
granted, librarians are now emphasizing 
the importance of the libraries in grade 
schools. It might be impractical for a 
city to have branch libraries in every 
school building, but it is advisable in 
those schools in districts not being serv- 
ed by the library. ; 

There are many different ways of get- 
ting books into the schools, and the same 
system does not necessarily have to be 
put into force in each school. 

In one of our largest grade schools 
where the platoon system is in opera- 
tion, each child must go to the library 
for at least one period daily every other 
week for his reading. There is a teacher 
librarian in charge the entire day. Great 
stress is put on the Reading Circle Work 
in this school, so that the children are 
required to read these books during the 
library period, while the books for home 
reading are circulated twice a week after 
school hours. This library plan could not 
be worked out in any other of our grade 
schools at the present time. 

Undoubtedly this compulsory silent 
reading period is an excellent idea for it 
cannot help but stimulate the reading 
habit. It is especially helpful in this 
school as most of the children are of 
foreign parentage. 


About two years ago the Kenosha li- 
brary took over three school libraries 
which had previously been under control 
of the School Board, and were in charge 
of teacher-librarians. They were housed 
in separate rooms, but had naturally 
been forced out to the stair landings so 
that the space could be used for class 
rooms, due to the crowded condition of 
the schools. With our present city build- 
ing program this is not likely to happen 
again as schools are being built peri- 
odically, thus keeping up with the 
growth of the city. 

When these libraries were placed un- 
der supervision of the public library, it 
was decided that if a school library was 
to be entirely successful is must have a 
room to house it. 

The plan of erecting three one room 
libraries on the school grounds was pre- 
sented to the School Board, and it was 
immediately accepted with the agree- 
ment that the library furnish the build- 
ings, equipment, books and staff service 
and the School Board the heat, light, and 
janitor service. These buildings were 
erected, fully equipped and have been in 
use for nearly two years. They are not 
only for the Junior High Schools and 
grades which are situated on the 
grounds, but also for the communities 
and neighboring schools. 

They are in charge of trained librari- 
ans and are open the entire day during 
the school year, two evenings each week, 
and Sunday afternoons. The hours are 
somewhat shorter during the summer 
months. 

I should like to emphasize right here 
the need of expert service in school li- 
braries. The children need guidance 
and they should not only have books for 
pleasure, but there should be some one 
in charge ready to advise, suggest and 
to know just what would be helpful to 
the child in his school work. The school 
library provides an atmosphere of intel- 
ligence, and it cannot be adequately met 
merely by a collection of books. As the 
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teacher is the very heart of the school 
room, the librarian should be the very 
soul of that atmosphere of intelligence 
which inspires and stimulates. The li- 
brarian should be familiar with the 
courses of study and should prepare lists 
of books to correlate with school work, 
select material for the students drawing 
from the resources of the entire library 
system, if necessary. With a regular 
systematic delivery service it is an easy 
matter to supply what may not be found 
in a school library. 

Every effort should be made for the 
closest cooperation with the teachers, 
while also developing the use of the li- 
braries by the general public. 

Story hours, visits to the schools, in- 
struction in the use of the library, the 
organization of summer reading clubs, 
talks at Parent Teacher Associations are 
some of the regular features of the 
school library. 

There is one advantage in having sep- 
arate buildings for it is much easier to 
attract the adults to the library and a 
separate building is in itself an adver- 
tisement for library service. 

We hope to place another library in a 
new grade school which has just been 
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erected and situated in an outlaying dis- 
trict. A room with outside entrance has 
been provided for that purpose. 

Besides the service to the children 
through the libraries mentioned, class 
room libraries are sent to all other pub- 
lic, parochial, and vocational schools in 
the city. The teachers act as librarians. 
In some cities the books are grouped in 
a corner of the buliding or usually in the 
hall, and the circulation of books is tak- 
en care of by members of the library 
staff. These systems are working out 
satisfactorily, but would we not be giv- 
ing more and better service if, in some 
of these schools, library rooms could be 
established? 

School authorities have already recog- 
nized the need of school libraries and if 
they are approached with definite infor- 
mation some arrangement can usually be 
brought about. Very often the Super- 
intendent of Schools, a member of the 
Library Board can do much to interest 
the Board of Education. 

The value of school libraries to the 
children cannot be overestimated and it 
is hoped that this phase of library work 
with children will be a permanent influ- 
ence in future library development. 





GROUP MEETINGS 


At 4:30 o’clock the general session ad- 
journed. The delegates reassembled at 
the various group meetings reports of 
which follow: 


Larger Libraries 


The group meeting for Larger Libra- 
ries was held at the Washburn School. 
Due to the lateness, of the session for 
school libraries this group meeting was 
started late and because of the banquet 
at the Country Club in the evening the 
meeting was adjourned early—long be- 
fore the discussions were completed. 

The first question for comment was 
the problem whether the public library 
felt justified in the purchase of new 
foreign books, especially German titles. 
The statement was made that there is 


general dissatisfaction over the type of 
foreign books issued by libraries, the 
complaint being that they are not real 
foreign books but English books trans- 
lated into foreign languages. Mr. Car- 
gill, Milwaukee, stated that Milwaukee 
had purchased the new copies right 
along and felt justified in doing so be- 
cause of the character of the citizens 
of Milwaukee. Someone asked if only 
the adults and older people read the Ger- 
man books then why was it necessary to 
purchase new titles from Germany? The 
older people wouldn’t want the modern 
books would they? 

The suggestion was made, and seemed 
to meet with general approval, that the 
Commission return to its former custom 
of charging libraries, at least the larger 
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libraries, a stated sum for the foreign 
libraries. The charge, while in no way 
covering the actual cost of the books in 
each collection, nevertheless would help 
the book fund of the Commission, and 
would supply the libraries with fresh 
collections more often than the individ- 
ual libraries could afford to buy for- 
eign books. The point was raised that 
as the books of the Commission are pur- 
chased from money raised by taxation, 
each library is entitled to the books 
without charge. 

Should schedules for field workers be 
standardized? The question was dis- 
cussed from the student’s point of view, 
whether or not the student would not 
derive more benefit from such a sched- 
ule than from following different ones 
at each library. Miss Fair of the Com- 
mission explained that a standardized 
schedule would defeat the purpose of 
the field work, that each student’s field 
work is carefully planned for that cer- 
tain person, because of the wide differ- 
ence in experience of each one, and the 
student is sent to the libraries that will 
best round out their experience. 

There was a short discussion of the 
new section of Made and Do books in 
the state reading circle lists. In libra- 
ries which mark their books on the out- 
side, the insertion of the new class in- 
volves a tremendous amount of labor 
in remarking the other classes. Mr. 
Jackson of the School Libraries De- 
partment said this could be remedied 
next year. 

The second question brought up for 
points was the question of binding. 
Did re-inforced books and rebound books 
out-wear the others? The consensus of 
opinion seemed to be for the re-inforced 
bindings. 

The outlines sent out by the A. L. A. 
—Reading with a purpose—were noted; 
the opinion expressed by the majority 
was to the effect that they were beyond 
the intelligence of the average reader. 
It was questioned if it were not possible 
for the A. L. A. BOOKLIST to publish 
a list of books that were not included 
in the magazine giving the reasons for 
the exclusion. If this were done it 
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would have to be done as a separate 
communication as the publishers who 
furnished the books would object to the 
comment which would ruin their sale of 
the volumes. 

Other questions which were submitted 
but were not answered on account of the 
shortness of the time were: 

1. Is an auditorium necessary to a li- 
brary? 

2. How much education should an as- 
sistant have and what should be the 
general requirements? 

3. How to make more room in a li- 
brary without rebuilding? 

4. Is there any special method of cir- 
culating high class or expensive art 
books? 


Smaller Libraries 


The group meeting of smaller libra- 
ries, under the efficient leadership of 
Miss Alice Miller of the Marshfield Pub- 
lic Library, brought out some very in- 
teresting discussions and exchange of 
views as to the inclusions of much 
talked about and (by certain patrons) 
wanted books now in the public eye but 
which are not desirable acquisitions for 
a public library of small size and lim- 
ited book funds. Should the librarian 
and the Book Committee act as a Censor 
Board or as administrators of public 
funds, should the library include in its 
purchase books of an ephemeral char- 
acter which might be read by the mature 
reader but decidedly not desirable for 
the adolescent. 

Along with this discussion was the 
question of the purchase of books quite 
expensive in themselves and which, in 
all probability, would not circulate 
freely. The pros and cons were inter- 
estingly discussed and the different 
methods resorted to in order to bring 
about an appreciable use. 

An encouraging report was made as 
to the decrease in the annual loss of 
books through the carelessness of bor- 
rowers in having their books checked 
to them; one librarian reported that 
where their annual losses had run up 
into the hundreds, her last annual re- 
port showed four only! 
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What might be called book publicity 
came in for a fair share of attention 
and many excellent suggestions were 
made. One librarian asked prominent 
people to review a book and then pub- 
lished his or her signed review. She 
found this to work like a charm and her 
local paper was glad of the news item. 


The experiment of devoting a certain 
day in the month to the selection of 
books, where the librarian and the Book 
Committee got together was most suc- 
cessful: the afternoon was looked for- 
ward to and it kept the Book Commit- 
tee on the alert to suggest books which 
they thought suitable for their library. 
Putting the Booklist and the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin into binders and in 
with the other periodicals brought peo- 
ple into touch with current books, and 
incidentally let them see something of 
the library’s method in the matter of 
book selection. 

This was such an interesting topic 
that the whole topic time could easily 
have been absorbed and still there would 
have been more to say! 

The question, “What effect has com- 
pulsory reading upon the inculcation of 
a taste of good reading,” brought forth 
many and varied views. In relation to 
the Wisconsin Reading Circle List, the 
general feeling seemed to be that it was 
not inclusive enough, that the average 
small library had enough books to meet 
the need. 

The suggestion was offered that sub- 
stitute lists be made and the list sent to 
the teachers for them to check so that 
credits would be given for the reading. 
Some of the reported comments of the 
school young people were quite illum- 
inating and, if acted upon, would give a 
different character to the reading lists. 

The interesting problem of how to 
increase the circulation was touched 
upon but nothing new in methods was 
suggested. The session closed with the 
feeling that we had gotten right into 
the heart of our problems and that the 
suggestions offered and experiences ex- 
changed had been most helpful. 


C. W. D. VosSwINnKEL. 
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Small Libraries—Some Additional 
Notes 


On “What are we doing with special 
collections?”, Richland Center, Reeds- 
burg, Kilbourn, and Ripon reported 
local history collections, largely of clip- 
pings and newspaper files, though Ripon 
has many pictures, handbills, pro- 
grams, etc. of local interest. Most of 
them find these collections useful at the 
time of the observance of anniversaries 
especially. 

New London has a splendid collection 
on ornithology and natural history pre- 
sented by a local resident which may 
be used in the building but not lent. 

It was suggested that the collection 
of fine specimens of book-making, such 
as those listed by the Society of Graphic 
Arts or the exhibition of such as a li- 
brary possessed might be interesting. 

A discussion of “The censorship s#de 
of book selection” brought out the opin- 
ion that the books worth reading, but 
with unconventional episodes, do not at- 
tract the young, and older readers are 
more discerning, so there is little com- 
plaint. Some reported having a “closed 
shelf” for books desired by older read- 
ers, but not desirable for the young 
folks. This was deplored, but no solu- 
tion of the problem suggested. Tomah 
buys such books for their rental collec- 
tion if the demand is great. 

In response to “Who does the book se- 
lection?”, sixteen libraries reported an 
active Book Committee on the Board, 
several more a committee that took an 
interest, but usually confined themselves 
to approving the librarian’s list, the rest 
said the librarian did practically all the 
selecting with occasional suggestions 
from patrons. 

“How about the lower type of book, 
wild west tales, etc., moral but trashy?” 
Fox Lake feels that even such stories 
are desirable since they entertain harm- 
lessly those who would otherwise read 
“Snappy Stories” or haunt pool rooms. 

“With limited funds shall we buy these 
books?” Can we afford fine books, biog- 
raphy, travel, ete. which will not circu- 
late constantly?” 
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In answer to the last question, the 
discussion became a series of sugges- 
tions in methods of publicity for indi- 
vidual books—get them put on the High 
School Reading List with appropriate 
credits—phone individuals whom you 
know who would enjoy them—ask promi- 
nent citizens to read them and give an 
opinion or review of them for the news- 
paper. 

“Can you get your Board members to 
read book reviews and library publica- 
tions” Several say yes to this by sug- 
gesting it, by keeping such magazines 
in prominent places instead of holding 
them for the staff only. 

“How much interest does your Board 
take in library activities elsewhere? 
The Wisconsin Library Bulletin and 
the Better Cities contest have created 
such interest in many places. 

“What is your library doing about 
giving service in the county?” Antigo 
(where the county pays $2,000) sent 50 
or 60 travelling libraries out, mostly to 
schools, one to a postoffice, one to a gift 
shop. Baraboo reported that they have 
$200 for work in Sauk county, cannot do 
much, try to supply teachers with 
books. Oconto has broken up the old 
fixed collections, sends what is asked 
for now, uses a double card system to 
keep track of circulation. Had $500 a 
year from the county, recently raised to 
$800. Chippewa Falls reported no 
county appropriation, so serves such 
districts as are willing to pay at the 
rate of $10 for a one-room school, $15 
for a state graded school, and $20 for a 
village. Sends collections for eight- 
week periods. Ladysmith allows teach- 
ers to take Reading Circle books for a 
month, 15 at a time, and a travelling 
library beside if they wish. 

“Have you any trouble about missing 
books and what do you do about it?” 
Several reported considerable losses— 
one posted the law, one printed the law 
and a reward offered for evidence lead- 
ing to conviction on cards scattered 
about on tables. Mutilated magazines 
(to complete school note-books) were 
complained of. 

“Does the State Reading Circle pro- 
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ject lead to a taste for good reading?” 
Several thought that the children grew 
to dislike books they were compelled to 
read, did not want titles in any way 
connected with school work; others that 
the Reading Circle certificates led the 
children to the classed sections, and 
they ceased to fear that numbered 
books would be stupid. Methods of 
handling this Reading Circle demand 
were discussed—placed books on special 
shelves—Chippewa Falls lists books and 
substitutes available, and the teachers 
O. K. the lists, so that the children are 
sure they will receive credit for a sub- 
stitute. 

Baraboo had the movie house adver- 
tise that they would give a free ticket 
for every report on a non-fiction book 
from list presented by librarian. This 
led to considerable non-fiction reading 
all summer. 


Children’s Work Round Table 


Six people attended this Round Table. 
Miss Sharpe of Green Bay discussed 
new children’s books. She had _ the 
books with her and passed them around 
as she talked. The next discussion was 
regarding Book Week. Miss Gunderson 
of Antigo was leader. Everyone seemed 
agreed that Book Week was valuable 
when the Book idea predominated rather 
than the idea of a Week. They also 
agreed that the Earn a Book Scheme 
was fraught with great danger, and 
really was unsound. Then a _ general 
discussion of the arrangement of pic- 
ture material followed. Posters sent 
by several libraries were on display but 
there was not time to discuss posters. 

ROSETTE REESE. 


Trustees 


The trustees’ meeting was held in the 
librarian’s office at the La Crosse Public 
Library. Among subjects discussed 
were: 

County libraries, the La Crosse sit- 
uation, difficulties of proper arrange- 
ment for adequate financial support, 
country initiative necessary, develop- 
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ment of demand 
schools. 

Trustees’ meetings regularity, topics 
requiring attention. 

Budgets, methods of bill payment. 

Application of the certification law. 

Mr. G. Van Steenwyk of La Crosse 
presided, and others present were: Mrs. 
A. C. Chase, Colfax; Mrs. W. A. Gil- 
more, Durand; Mrs. C. J. Rifleman, 
Mosinee, Mrs. George Claridge, Reeds- 
burg, and Miss Harriet C. Long, Walter 
M. Smith and C. B. Lester, Madison. 


through country 


Cataloging 


The cataloging section met at 3:30 in 
the public library under the leadership 
of Miss Moehlman of Madison. There 
were thirteen present. 


Miss Dodd of Fond du Lac gave a talk 
on “Short Cuts in Cataloging”. She 
would like to see it simplified if it would 
serve the public as well. She interview- 
ed several people who were using the 
eatalog. One person who was working 
for an M. A. degree said there was 
“nothing the matter with the catalog” 
and “it was her greatest help”. A boy, 
who knew nothing of alphabeting, re- 
quired a great deal of assistance. An- 
other person said she would like to see 
authors’ names simplified, as Dunsany 
and Byron. She said it was a great 
liberty to change author’s names as the 
name on the book was their trade mark 
which they wished to be known by. One 
was confused by the “See” and “See 
also” cards. One said he preferred to 
consult the attendant at the desk instead 
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of the catalog. 
this. 

Some short cuts were suggested, as to 
make a sample catalog card and have a 
typist type them all. The author num- 
ber on non-fiction could be left out. To 
not put on the publisher and date on fic- 
tion was another idea. It was suggest- 
ed that the date on fiction was import- 
ant as many people asked for the latest 
books by a certain author. The number 
of analytics was discussed, whether 
there could be too many and whether the 
reference librarian could do that work 
through reference books. 

Miss Perry of La Crosse talked on the 
“Disadvantages of L C cards”. Some 
of them were: The card itself had too 
much on it, making it confusing to the 
public. There is not enough space at 
the top of the card, making it difficult 
to type on all the information desired. 
It is difficult to space correctly for au- 
thor and title indention. Having to 
change the publication and date was a 
disadvantage. Were they too expensive 
for the average small library? 


A discussion followed 


Other topics discussed were: 

Whether replacements should be re- 
cataloged when cheaper edition is bought 
as Grosset, Burt. 

Should first and second grade books be 
cataloged or is a shelf card sufficient? 

Should an assistant who is not a li- 
brary school graduate be taught catalog- 
ing in the library? 

New edition of A. L. A. subject head- 
ings in place of L. C. headings. one 

Choice of subjects when A. L. A. is in- 
consistent. 

Keeping statistics of cataloging work. 

Checking A. L subject heading 
book. GWENN PERRY. 
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CONVENTION DINNER, TUESDAY EVENING 


La Crosse you’ve been a royal host, 





And it is no idle boast, 

That you have a bully staff, 

All wheat and no chaf, 

So to you all we’ll drink a toast. 


After the busy day spent in attend- 
ance at meetings, delegates to the Con- 
vention were in a mood for relaxation 
and fun. These were served to them in 
goodly measure along with a bounteous 
repast in the attractive dining room of 
the La Crosse Country Club. Local tal- 
ent furnished a delightful program of 
entertainment. If the Study Club Trio 
is an example of La Crosse local talent, 
our advise to Broadway Concert Manag- 
ers is to make a stop over at La Crosse 
before making their 1926 bookings. 


Frances Hannum as_ toastmistress, 
proved herself a master of the art in 
awakening latent talent and calling forth 
subtle wit from the celebrities in our 
presence: Mesdames McCarthy, Math- 
ews and Hazeltine, and Messrs. Lester, 
Jackson and Bassett. 

Jazz limericks, bantered gaily among 
the guests, put all in happy tune. 


Talk Irish we must for Ada McCarthy, 

Our President here so hale and so hearty, 

Our meetings she starts so right on the 
minute, 

You’re out of it sure, if you are not in it, 

But it’s glad that we are that she came 
to the party. 


Here’s to Miss Lillian B. 

She looks very cheerful you see, 
Now the conference is o’er, 

She will worry no more, 

But sing hymns of praise in high C. 


And in absentia. 


Prince Edward of Wales can’t compare, 
With our GAYLORD so debonnair, 

He hails from Syracuse, 

Knows our every ruse, 

Forrest Spaulding your column’s a bear. 


“What a whale of a difference a few 
cents make”, or “Library a’ la Mail Or- 
der”, a clever skit written by Katherine 
Wesson and acted by the staff of the 
La Crosse Normal School brought forth 
more praise for local talent, as did also 
the dances given by some appreciative 
La Crosse library patrons. 

Time sped all to quickly. Whistles 
of homeward bound trains were calling. 
With regret we had to drop the curtain 
upon the 1925 Wisconsin State Library 
Convention. 

One comforting thought was given to 
us. Cora Frantz, tuning in from Keno- 
sha, had assured us during the course of 
the dinner that another good time was 
in store for us there in 1926. 





ATTENDANCE BY CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS 


124 delegates attended the convention at La Crosse. Of this number 12 were La Crosse 
people. Inasmuch as many librarians feel that Milwaukee is the best convention city, it 
is interesting to compare the registration at La Crosse with that of Milwaukee in 1921 
where the total registration was 147 with 39 local delegates. 


First District 
Mrs. L. K. Cates, Janesville 
Miss M. E. Corson, Waukesha 
Miss C. M. Frantz, Kenosha 
Miss Frances A. Hannum. Racine 
Mrs. E. L. Henderson, Edgerton 
Miss A. R. Jones, Oconomowoc 
Miss N. B. McAlpin, Beloit 
Mrs. F. E. Miller. Delavan 
Miss Margaret Smith, Racine 


Second District 
Miss Mary E. Collins, Fox Lake 
Miss Ada Mansfield, Lake Mills 
Miss Edna Dearth Orr, Watertown 


Miss Mary E. Porter, Portage 
Miss Lillian Ramsay, Kilbourn 
Mrs. P.W. Wagner, Plymouth 


Third District 
Miss Susan G. Akers, Madison 
Mr. N. D. Bassett, Madison 
Mrs. Helen Caddell, Richland Center 
Miss Ethel M. Fair, Madison 
Miss Ruth P. Hayward, Madison 
Miss Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Madison 
Mrs. Annie E. Jackson, Madison 
Mr. M. H. Jackson, Madison 
Miss Agnes King, Madison 
Mrs. Nellie W. Kohli, Monroe 
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Mr. C. B. Lester, Madison 

Mrs. Harriet C. Long, Madison 
Miss Ada J. McCarthy, Richland Center 
Miss Lillian Moehlman, Madison 
Miss Irene Newman, Madison 
Miss Myrtle A. Page, Stoughton 
Mrs. M. R. Pearson, Madison 
Miss Mary K. Reely, Madison 
Miss Rosette Reese, Madison 

Miss Jennie T. Schrage, Madison 
Miss Almere Scott, Madison 

Miss Mary A. Smith, Madison 

Mr. Walter N. Smith, Madison 


Fourth and Fifth Districts 
Miss Louise Schoenleber, Milwaukee 
Miss Winifred Bailey, West Allis 
Miss Ora Belter, Milwaukee 
Mr. J. V. Cargill, Milwaukee 
Mr. S. A. McKillop, Milwaukee 
Miss Mary Martin. Milwaukee 
Miss Wanda Secord, Milwaukee 


Sixth District 
Miss Margery Allen, Oshkosh 
Miss Margaret Biggert, Berlin 
Miss Jean Dodd, Fond du Lac 
Miss Charlotte Friedland, Menasha 
Miss May Hart, Neenah 
Miss Leila Janes, Fond du Lac 
Miss E. A. Lathrop, Oshkosh 
Miss Clara Lindsley, Waupun 
Miss Blanche Thompson, Ripon 
Miss Daisy Trilling, Menasha 


Seventh District 
Miss Harriet Batchelder, La Crosse 
Miss Nora Beust, La Crosse 
Miss L. M. E. Borresen, La Crosse 
Miss Jennie Brindley, La Crosse 
Mrs. E. F. Brown, Neillsville 
Mrs. G. A. Claridge, Reedsburg 
Miss Sadie Cole, Neillsville 
Miss Mary Cooper, Baraboo 
Miss N. E. Cushman, Reedsburg 
Miss Minnie Knutson, Sparta 
Miss Martha S. Lightbody, La Crosse 
Miss Nellie MacDonald, La Crosse 
Miss Anna B. Pederson, La Crosse 
Miss Gwenn Perry, La Crosse 
Miss Geda Severtson, Black River Falls 
Miss Martha Skaar, La Crosse 
Miss Marie F. Specht, La Crosse 
Miss Alma Tollefson, Viroqua 
Miss Caroline Voswinkel, Tomah 
Miss Catherine Weston, La Crosse 
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Miss Lillian Wilcox, Sparta 
Miss Florence Wing, La Crosse 
Miss Anna Wylie, Black River Falls 


Eighth District 
Miss Mary Benlick, Waupaca 
Miss Gladys L. Justesen, Mosinee 
Miss Cora Lansing, Wausau 
Miss Alice Millerd, Marshfield 
Miss Melda R. Pelzer, New London 
Miss Viola Raisler Shawano 
Miss Margaret Ream, Wisconsin Rapids 
Mrs. C. I. Rifleman, Mosinee 


Ninth District 
Miss Florence E. Denton, Antigo 
Mrs. Ruth R. Francis, Oconto 
Miss Edna E. Gustafson, Antigo 
Miss Helen S. Mathews, De Pere 
Miss Claire Nolte, Marinette 
Miss Minnie Sappert, Kewaunee 
Miss Marion Sharp, Green Bay 


Tenth District 
Miss Marion E. Bryant, Chippewa Falls 
Miss Francena A. Chaffee, Whitehall 
Miss A. C. Chase, Colfax 
Miss E. W. Dunlap, Durand 
Miss W. Gillmore, Durand 
Miss Clara Grinde, Blair 
Miss Ida G. Grinde, Blair 
Mr. E. M. Hale, Eau Claire 
Mrs. E. M. Hale, Eau Claire 
Miss E. D. Kneeland, Galesville 
Miss Aileen E. MacGeorge, Rice Lake 
Mrs. Clyde Nielsen, Eau Claire 
Miss Laura M. Olsen, Eau Claire 
Mrs. E. B Rosenberg, Colfax 
Mrs F. W. Thomas, Eau Claire 
Mr. F. H. Thompson, Eau Claire 
Miss Winnifred Winans, Eau Claire 
Miss Susanne Witwen, Eau Claire 


Eleventh District 
Miss Helen Aten, Ladysmith 
Miss Ella Cartwright, Spooner 
Miss Alma Denslow, Spooner 
Mrs. Natalie Scribner, Merrill 
Miss Gertrude A. Schwab, Superior 
Miss Esther Venne, Tomahawk 


Delegates from out of the state 
Miss Jane Baumler, Rochester, New York 
Mrs. E. T. Chapin, New York City 
Mr. C. W. Ritter, Chicago, Ill. 
Mr. W. C. Rowell, New York City 
Mr. Forrest B. Spaulding, Syracuse, N. Y. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King 


Good Bookmaking 


Because of the awakening interest of 
American publishers and librarians in 
the fundamentals of good bookmaking, 
Wisconsin librarians will be interested 
in knowing that duplicates of the list of 
Fifty Books of 1925, selected for their 
qualities of good bookmaking by the jury 
of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, can be obtained from the secretary 
of the American Institute of Graphic 


Arts, 65 56th Street, New York City. 
This list was printed in Publishers’ 
Weekly May 16, 1925. 


Among others, these titles may be use- 
ful for exhibit purposes to develop a tra- 
dition of well made books. 


Andrews, Charles M. The colonial 
background of the American Reve- 
lution. Yale university press $2.50. 

Bazalgette, Leon. Henry Thoreau, 
bachelor of nature. Harcourt $2.50. 
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Boynton, Percy H. Some contempo- 
rary Americans. University of Chi- 
cago press $2.00. 

Hazard, Caroline. Anchors of tradi- 
tion (Colonial New England and 
Narragansett) Yale university press 
$3.00. Selected as being the best 
book of the year. 

Howe, M. A. De Wolfe. Barrett Wen- 
dall and his letters. Illus. At- 
lantic $4.50. 

This book which received the Pulit- 
zer prize for its literary qualities is 
given a place here for its beauty of 
manufacture. 

Kent, Rockwell. Voyaging southward 
from the Straits of Magellan. Illus. 
Putnam $7.50. 

Lewis, Charles Miner. Yale 
university press $1.50. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City. Handbook of the Ameri- 
can wing. Illus. $1.00. 

Miro, Gabriel. Figures of the passion 
of our Lord. Knopf $3.50. 

Myers, William Starr. American de- 
mocracy today. Princeton univer- 
sity press $1.75. 

Neuhaus, Eugen. The appreciation of 
art. Illus. Ginn $3.00. 

Pach, Walter. Masters of modern art. 
Illus. Huebsch $3.50. 

Selekman, Ben M. Employees’ repre- 
sentation in steel works. Russell 
Sage Foundation $1.50. 

Wilson, Edward A. Iron men and 
wooden ships. Woodcut illustrations, 
some in color. Doubleday $7.50. 


Poems. 


Subscription Books 


The Subscription Book Committee of 
the Pacific Northwest Library Associa- 
tion has issued a cumulation of practical- 
ly all notes made on subscription sets 
during the years the committee has been 
in existence, 1916-1925. In this Cumu- 
lated Bulletin about seventy-five sub- 
scription books, a large percentage of 
which are sets, are critically evaluated. 
Others are merely listed with the re- 
quest that librarians, who have had op- 
portunity to examine them, will report 
their criticisms and suggestions or ex- 
periences to the committee. 

Among the subscription books analvz- 
ed are encyclopedias; dictionaries; sets 
of collected literature for adults; histori- 
cal collections, including several his- 
tcries of the World war; educational 
systems and courses of study for schools, 
teachers and parents; religious educa- 
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tion and Bible study outlines; collections 
of literature for children, and chil- 
dren’s encyclopedias of the informational 
rather than the reference type. 

Frequent use of see references makes 
it possible to locate titles readily. Care 
is taken to indicate whether a work has 
appeared under several titles, or is an 
old work masquerading under a new 
title. 

This bulletin can be obtained from the 
chairman, Miss E. Ruth Lockwood, Li- 
brary Association of Portland, Oregon, 
for 15c, or the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission will loan it upon request. 

Although some subscription books may 
seem valuable, a large number contain 
material that can be obtained in more 
satisfactory form in standard editions, 
and librarians of small libraries are ad- 
vised to consult their state commissions 
before purchasing. 

The following selections are taken 
from the section, “Points to Consider in 
Judging Subscription Books”: 


Binding. Substantial, plain binding, or 
showy, imitation leather with much 


gilt? ; 

Paper. Good quality or cheap? India 
paper? India paper is most unsatis- 
factory for library use. 

Type. Clear and legible, or broken and 
blurred as if printed from wornout 
plates? 

Index. Is there an index? Is it well- 
arranged? Look up several subjects 
which should be included to see wheth- 
er it seems to be complete. a 

Bibliographies. Are there any biblio- 
graphies? 

Author or editor. With what previous 
work has he been associated? What 
other books .has he written? Just 
what has been the relation of the 
prominent authorities quoted to the 
work? Note the list of contributors 
and see whether they are still living. 
If they have been dead for several 
years, find out what relation they 
have had to the work. ; 

Publisher. Is the publisher identified 
with standard works or with poor sub- 
scription books? Is the name of the 
publisher chosen on account of its re- 
sembiance to a well-known name so as 
to deceive purchasers? 

Subject-matter. Has it been written 
down or rewritten? Many books for 
children have been rewritten in sim- 
pler language and much of the charm 
of the original has been lost. Has it 
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been abridged? Is it treated fully or 
only in outline? 


Arrangement. Well-balanced, clear ar- 
rangement? 
Edition. If a new edition, compare if 


possible with the old to see whether it 
has been really revised. 

Copyright. Note who holds the copy- 
right to see whether you get any clue 
as to other forms in which the book 
may have come out. 

Title. See whether a new title has been 
given to a work only slightly changed. 

Accuracy. Look up a_ subject about 
which you know, and note whether you 
find errors. Are there typographic 
errors? 

Date. Note date of copyright; of publi- 
cation. 

Need. Is there need for the book or is 
it merely a padded and scrappy work, 
with the material found in better form 
elsewhere? 


High School Science 


A recent bibliography of special in- 
terest to librarians and high school 
teachers is the Bibliography of Science 
Teaching in Secondary Schools; com- 
piled by Earl R. Glenn and Josephine 
Walker. In addition to a general list 
of high school science subjects, the bul- 
letin contains also comprehensive bibli- 
ographies of the special sciences, as bi- 
olgy, general science, physics, ete. U. 
S. Education bureau. Bibliography of 
Science Teaching in Secondary Schools. 
Washington, D. C. (Bulletin No. 13, 
1925). 


Wisconsin Artists 


The Milwaukee Journal has_ been 
publishing a series of articles on Wis- 
consin Art and Artists. Reprints of 
these articles may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Miss Frances Stover, Milwaukee 
Journal, Milwaukee. 

Every Wisconsin Librarian should 
see that these articles are on file in her 
library, for material on Wisconsin art- 
ists is difficult to obtain. 


New International Encyclopaedia 
Supplement 


A supplement in two volumes to the 
New International Encyclopaedia brings 
this standard work down to date on the 
larger and more recent subjects and in- 
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cludes the most useful material con- 
tained in the annual yearbooks. 

The supplementary volumes can be ob- 
tained in binding to match any set, 
cloth, $17. For libraries that can af- 
ford it, the time saved in looking for 
material in one alphabet instead of in 
ten yearbooks, makes this a welcome 
addition. 


A Cheaper Edition of the New Inter- 
national Encyclopaedia 


The smaller libraries that have not 
been able to afford the New Interna- 
tional Encyclopaedia in 25 volumes at 
$156, will rejoice in the announcement 
of a new popular edition in 13 volumes 
for $99.75, cash. 

This popular edition will be identical 
in contents, arrangement, number of 
pages, illustrations, ete. with the regular 
edition. It will include the recently 
published two volume supplement, see 
above. This difference in cost makes 
the new form of special interest to 
school libraries and small public libra- 
ries, or branch libraries, where the 
book fund is limited. 


Milwaukee Public Library Luncheon 
Club 


The Milwaukee Public Library will 
resume its staff luncheons on Tuesday, 
October 20th. These lucheons are held 
each Tuesday at one o’clock in the staff 
rest rooms. A committee of librarians 
will have charge of both these and the 
short programs which follow. 

In order to defray expenses, a fee of 
twenty-five cents is charged. If pos- 
sible we should like to have yon notify 
us when planning to attend, but this is 
not absolutely necessary. We shall be 
very glad to have any one who can be 
present. 

Committee: 
Mary A. Dousman, 
Gretchen Habermehl, 
Ellen D. Kistler. 


Is This Yours? 


Found at La Crosse Country Club af- 
ter W. L. A. meeting a gray scarf with 
dark blue border and two shades blue 
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polka dots. Owner should write to 
Miss Borresen. 


Certification Board 
Next meeting of the Public Library 
Certification Board will be held on Sat- 
urday, January 9, 1926. 
Nora Beust, Chairman. 
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Delavan Wants 


A copy of the Wisconsin Magazine 
for September, 1928. Can any library 
locate a copy. The library will gladly 
buy it. Communicate with Mrs. Frank 
E. Miller, librarian, Aram Public Li- 
brary, Delavan, Wisconsin. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine 


Members of the Class of 1926 quickly 
oriented themselves as is necessary in a 
course that covers only a year. They 
found the accustomed preparation in the 
School for their coming, and the usual 
cordial welcome in the way of greetings 
and the Daily Cardinal from the outgo- 
ing class. This year the local alumni 
invited the faculty and students to a tea 
on the first Sunday afternoon at the 
Frederickson cottage, Maple Bluff. As 
almost every class has been entertained 
here, it is unnecessary to enlarge upon 
the pleasure of introducing a new group 
in this hospitable place. The Madison 
alumni proved delightful hostesses, and 
made the newcomers feel thoroughly at 
home. 

The twentieth class began its work 
on September 22, with an enrollment of 
thirty-five as follows: 


Frances W. Bailey, Geneva, Ill, B.A. Beloit 
College; graduate study, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Elizabeth Battin, Stevens Point, Wis., senior 
in the College of Letters and Science; 
course for teacher-librarians, Sumnier 
Session, Wisconsin Library School; two 
and one half years’ teacher-librarian 
Stevens Point High School. 

Gertrude Beals, Oshkosh, Wis., 
Oshkosh Normal School; 
course, Oshkosh Public Library. 

Eveline Bean, Provo, Utah, B.A., Brigham 
Young University; five years librarian 
Provo Public Library. 

Mrs. Clara Conway Bordwell, Stillwater, 
Minn., six years assistant librarian and 
librarian Public Library, Stillwater, 
Minn.; five years of business experience; 
two years city auditor and treasurer. 

Georgia Katherine Bowman, Millersburg, 
Pa., two years apprentice and assistant, 
Public Library, Harrisburg, Pa. 


one year, 
apprentice 


Evansville, Ind., 
of Letters and 


Katherine Elizabeth Brill, 
senior in the College 
Science. 

Ruth Elizabeth Carncross, 
senior Lawrence College. 

Alice Divelbess, Missouri Valley, Iowa, two 
years Drake University. 

Irene Frieda Eggert, Milwaukee, Wis., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science; two years, assistant Milwaukee 
Public Library. 

Irene Augusta Ehresman, Owatonna, Minn., 
B.A. Carleton College, Phi Beta Kappa. 

Lyda Theodora Elefson, Lamoni, Iowa, B.A. 
University of Iowa, honorary scholarship, 
L.D.S.; five years librarian Graceland 
College. 

Mildred Lenore Engstrom, Cannon Falls, 
Minn.; one year each Carleton College and 
University of Minnesota. 

Esperance Elizabeth Freeman, Denver, Colo., 
B.A. Mount Holyoke College; one year ap- 
prentice course and assistant, Denver 
Public Library. 

Elizabeth Gaston, Madison, Wis., B.A. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Appleton, Wis., 


Elinor Mae Gittings, Madison, Wis., B.A. 
University of Wisconsin. 
Theodora Louise Haman, Monroe, Wis., 


senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Mona Harrop, Cincinnati, Ohio, B.A. Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; three years student 
assistant University of Cincinnati Library. 

Ruth Hayward, Kewanee, Ill., one year Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; apprentice course 
and one year part time assistant Kewanee 
Public Library. 

Helen Lucille Holt, Kansas City, Mo., A.A. 
Junior College of Kansas City. 

Edith Jennings, Washington, D. C., senior in 
College of Letters and Science. 

Stella Vivian Logan, Evansville, Ind., one 
and a half years Evansville College; one 
year assistant Evansville Public Library. 

Phoebe Ballou McConnell, Spokane, Wash., 
two years Whitman College; four years 
assistant Spokane Public Library, and two 
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years student assistant Whitman College 
Library. 

Edna Josephine Mayer, Kenosha, Wis., 
seven years assistant Kenosha Public 
Library; summer session Library School 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

Hildred L. Nienstedt, Racine, Wis. two 
years Ripon College; summer session Uni- 
versity of Chicago; summer session Wis- 
consin Library School; three years as- 
sistant and two years branch librarian 
Racine Public Library. 

Barbara Anne Olson, Neillsville, Wis., two 
years Stevens Point Normal School. 

Anna Elizabeth Procter, Jamestown, N. 
Dak., B.A. University of N. Dak. 

Helen Matilda Reiff, New Cumberland, Pa., 
three years page, apprentice course, and 
assistant Public Library, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Pauline Hancock Rich, Billings, Mont., B.A. 
Wellesley College; six years. editorial 
assistant Book Review Digest; three years 
secretary to superintendent of schools at 
Billings. 

Helene Horen Rogers, Springfield, Ill., four 
years assistant Lincoln Library, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Christine Ross, 
Canada. 

Vida Lowe Thomas, Ely, Minn., B.A. Milton 
College, cum laude. 


Victoria, British Columbia, 


Helen Trettien, Toledo, Ohio, B.A. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 
Marjorie True, Minneapolis, Minn. B.A. 


Macalester College. 

Mary Catherine White, Billings, Mont., one 
year each in Universities of Minnesota 
and Montana, graduate Montana State 
Normal College. 


Geographically, eleven are residents 
of Wisconsin, four of Minnesota, three 
of Illinois, two each of Indiana, Iowa, 
Montana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, and 
one each of Colorado, District of Colum- 
bia, Missouri, North Dakota, Utah, 
Washington, and British Columbia; a 
representation from thirteen states, the 
District of Columbia and Canada. 


Educationally, fourteen are college 
graduates, six are seniors in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin or in Lawrence College 
on the joint course basis, seven have 
junior rank, three sophomore, while the 
six who academically rank as freshmen 
bring extensive library and business ex- 
perience upon which to build their study 
in the School. The colleges and univer- 
sities represented, besides Lawrence and 
Wisconsin are, the universities of Cin- 
cinnati, Iowa, Minnesota, Montana, 
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North Dakota, and Brigham Young; Be- 
loit College, also Carleton, Macalester, 
Milton, Mount Holyoke, Ripon, Welles- 
ley, and Whitman. 

A record of their practical training 
shows nineteen with library work of 
various types of from one to nine years; 
eleven with teaching experience of from 
two to fifteen years; four with business 
experience, and three with editorial and 
newspaper work. Twenty-five have had 
opportunities for travel. The record of 
the class foretells good reaction to in- 
struction, discussion, and problems. 


School Notes 


The class attended the Varsity Wel- 
come and thus had opportunity to hear 
President Frank in his first appearance 
before the student body. 

Mrs. Fiske with an all-star cast pre- 
sented The Rivals at the Parkway, Oc- 
tober 10. The play is put on the boards 
at this time in honor of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of its original 
appearance. Its performance was of 
special interest to the class, practically 
all of whom were in the audience, as the 
reading of the play had been on their 
pre-requisite list. 

Clayton Hamilton lectured at the Uni- 
versity on the dramas of Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan several days in advance of 
the Madison production. The class en- 
joyed the chance of hearing this well 
known critic. 


Wisconsin Alumni at Seattle 


Thirty-seven graduates attended the 
A. L. A., one of whom, Alice M. Farqu- 
har ’12 appeared as a speaker at one of 
the general sessions, on the subject 
“Reading Courses, Alumni and Libra- 
ry”; two, Susan G. Akers ’13 and Alice 
B. Story 715 presented papers at the Ca- 
talog Section, whose secretary was Lena 
V. Brownell ’09. Sarah V. Lewis 711 
was chairman of the local committee on 
hospitality. 

The reunion as usual took the form of 
a dinner on Thursday evening of con- 
ference week and was attended by forty- 
four graduates and former students of 
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summer sessions. Of this meeting the 
secretary pro tem, May C. Lewis ’14 
writes as follows: 

“It was truly a joyous occasion. There 
were many glad greetings and many first 
meetings, and a spirit of cordial fellow- 
ship. From the first informal reception 
to the final singing of “On Wisconsin” 
and “Varsity” we felt that it was one of 
the most worth-while affairs of the whole 
A. L. A. This was due in large meas- 
ure to Mr. Samuel A. McKillop who was 
specially invited to serve as toast-mas- 
ter and cheer leader. Jokes, stories and 
improvised songs, made us a merry 
group. 

“We had a guest of honor, of whom 
we were very proud. Mr. Charles J. 
Finger, winner of the Newbery award, 
was with us and gave a most interesting 
talk. He had his medal with him and 
passed it around for every one to ex- 
amine. The evening’s program follows: 

Cheers and songs. 

Toast, Greetings from Seattle—Miss 
Sarah Virginia Lewis. 

Toast, Greetings from Madison—Miss 
Marion E. Frederickson. 

News-notes from the School—Miss 
Elizabeth E. Tiffy. 

Telegram of greetings from Miss 
Hazeltine—Read by Miss Tiffy. 

Talk by the guest of honor, Mr. Fin- 
ger. 

“At the business meeting following 
the banquet, Elizabeth E. Tiffy, vice 
president, in the chair, routine business 
of the Association was cared for, and 
the following officers elected for the en- 
suing year: 

President—Callie Wieder, 1914. 

Vice President—Marguerite Kirk, 1922. 

Secretary—Mrs. Florence Farnham, Ditt- 
mer, 1909. 

Treasurer—Miss Julia Baker, 1908. 

“Before adjourning, the Association 
instructed the secretary pro tem to send 
greetings to President Frank, Mrs. 
Helen Turvill Toole and Miss Hazel- 
tine.” 

“Graduates in attendance were the 
Misses Reynolds, ’07; Baker, Loomis, 
and Mrs. Brewitt, 08; Misses Brownell, 
709; Fleek, ’10; Greene and Lewis, ’11; 
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Farquhar, Green, Hayward, and Leaf, 
12; Frederickson and Tiffy, ’13; Heden- 
bergh, Lewis, and Wieder, ’14; Duggan, 
Reese, and Schoenleber, ’15; Hance, 
Moehlman, and Root, ’17; Laurson, Ko- 
betich, and Nolte, ’18; Osborn, ’19; Dodd, 
McQuaid, and Oberheim, ’20; Huhn, 
721; Mrs. Elliott, Misses King, and 
Knowles, ’22; Cooke, ’23; Hempstead 
and Young, ’24. This roll call shows 
that every class was represented except 
1916 and 1925. 


Positions and Addresses 


Ella V. Ryan, '07, has leave of absence 
from her duties as first assistant of the 
document division, Wisconsin State Histori- 
eal Library, and is at her home in Fredonia, 
Wis., on account of illness in the family. 

Ellen True, ’08, is living out-of-doors at 
Palm Springs, Calif. and fully regaining her 


health. 
Edwina Casey, Legislative reference 
course, ’09, has gone to the Sacramento 


Public Library as head cataloguer; she is 
also in charge of the document work. 

Claire Bonnell, ’10, is making her home in 
Santa Ana, Calif. 

Mary E. Dow, ’11, after a trip around the 
world returned in June and was at once put 
to work by the president of the State Nor- 
mal School, Mount Pleasant, Mich. as act- 
ing librarian. 

Florence E. Dunton, ’11, 
librarian of the Public Library, 
Wis.. in August. F 

Mrs. Pearl Glazier Miller, ’°12, was ap- 
pointed a general assistant in the Public 
Library, Long Beach, Calif. in September. 

Gladys Smith, ’12, was married on July 
30 to Mr. Robert B. Puckett. Their new 
home is 56 Helena Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

Mrs. Jessie W. Luther, '13, who has been 
head of the reference department, State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. resigned 
at the end of the school year and is en- 
rolled in the University of Wisconsin for her 
master’s degree. 

Mary Bell Nethercut, ’13, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Irma Hochstein, ex-Legislative reference 
course, ’14, who has been on the staff of the 
Wisconsin Legislative Library since the 
winter of 1914, has resigned to accept the 
position at Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
as director of their Cent.‘al Bureau of Infor- 
mation and Statistics. 

Lottie N. Ingram, ’14, resigned as librarian 
of the Abbott Laboratories, Chicago, to enter 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich., resuming 
study for her bachelor’s degree. While in 


was chosen 
Antigo, 
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college she is serving as assistant librarian. 
Her grandparents were graduates of Hills- 
dale. 

Agnes King, ’14, has joined the faculty of 
the Wisconsin Library School, succeeding 
Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, as instructor in 
reference and other subjects. 

Kathryn Sharp, ’14, has resigned as 
librarian of the Public Library, New 
Philadelphia, Ohio. Owing to the death of 
her mother, she was needed in the home. 

Julia C. Stockett, ’14, sailed for Honolulu 
the last of August to accept a position as 
reference librarian in the Library of Hawaii. 

Ethel E. Else, ’15, librarian of the Public 
Library, Watertown, South Dak. has been 
honored by appointment as a member of the 
South Dakota Library Commission. 

Sybil C. Schuette, '15, first assistant, 
Kellogg Public Library, Green Bay, resigned 
in September to accept the position as 
librarian of the Bailey Branch, Public 
Library, Gary, Ind. 

Caroline C. Shaw (Mrs. F. W. Krell) ’15, 
is living in Bruce, Wis. R. D. 1. 

Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, ’16, for six years 
an instructor in the Wisconsin Library 
School, resigned at the end of the summer 
session to serve as principal of the Library 
School, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Edna L. Roeseler, '16, is studying in the 
University of Wisconsin to complete work 
for her bachelor’s degree. 

Jessie P. Jenks, '17, librarian of the State 
Normal School library, Wayne, Neb. has 
leave of absence to take the second year at 
the Library School of the University of 
Illinois. 

Mrs. Ruth Tobey Woodworth, ’17,_ is 
giving part time to statistical work in the 
office of the Board of Education for 
librarianship at A. L. A. Headquarters, Chi- 
cago. 

Mrs. Ruth Beech Field, ’18, has recently 
been appointed a member of the Library 
Board, Public Library, Rice Lake, Wis. 

Jean M. Sexton, '19, has been granted 
leave of absence from the editorial depart- 
ment Cleveland Public Library, to assist in 
the editorial work of the new A. L. A. Cata- 
log, at Headquarters, Chicago. 

Charles R. Flack, '20, is taking the second 
year at the Library School of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. ; 

Mrs. Anne C. Haxby, ’21 after a year of 
European travel went immediately on her 
return to the Public Library, Portland, Ore- 
gon, as first assistant in the circulation de- 
partment. 

Matie D. Fox, ’22, was married on August 


22 to Mr. William Schlaeger, Jr. They are 
living in Chicago. 
Dorothy R. Furbish (Mrs. Malcolm 


Sharp) ’22, is living in Iowa City, her hus- 
band having been appointed to the faculty 
of the Law School of the University of Iowa. 
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Mrs. Elsie E. Jolliffe, '22, was married on 
August 13 to Prof. Robert A. Cooley, of the 
University of Montana, Missoula. 

Julia C. Pressey, ’22, cataloguer, State 
Normal School, Emporia, Kans., is registered 
for the second year at the Library School 
of the University of Illinois. 

Jane R. Radford, ’23 is studying towards 
her bachelor’s degree in the University of 
Wisconsin and doing part time work in the 
cataloguing department of the University 
Library. 

Helen M. Tukey, ’23, resigned as assistant 
in charge of reference at the Public Library, 
Flint, Mich., in September, to serve as refer- 
ence librarian of the Public Library, Marion, 
Ind., her home city. 

Margaret Bailey, ’24, is librarian of the 
State Normal School, Murray, Kentucky. 

Margaret Blakely, ’24, head of the circu- 
lation department, Public Library, Wichita, 
Kans., goes to the Public Library, Flint, 
Mich., as assistant in charge of reference. 

Alice R. Hicok, '24, assistant, Kellogg 
Public Library, Green Bay, was married in 
October to Mr. Walter Bins. They are 
making their home in Minneapolis. 

Nellie D. Hughes, ’24, who last year took 
the special children’s work offered by the 
Cleveland Public Library, was in charge of 
the story-telling group for the Playground 
and Recreation Committee of Springfield, 
Iil., during the summer, and is now assist- 
ant at the Lincoln Library, Springfield. 

Gertrude D. Kosmoski, ’24, is librarian of 
the Public Library, Dowagiac, Mich. 

Bernice Doran, ’25, has been appointed a 
branch librarian on the staff of the Public 
Library, Flint, Mich. 

Maude Irene Jones, ’25, accepted a posi- 
tion in the children’s department, Public Li- 
brary, Utica, N. Y., in August. 

Emily Klueter, ’25, was appointed cata- 


loguer, Public Library, East Chicago, Ind., 
in August. 


Professional Interests 


Lilly M. E. Borresen, '10, librarian of the 
La Crosse Public Library, contributed the 
leading article to the South Dakota Library 
Bulletin for December 1924, on “The Small 
Library as a Factor in Adult Education.” 
Miss Borresen was formerly field librarian 
for the South Dakota Library Commission. 

Mary L. Hicks, ’12, sends the school a 
copy of Hospitals of Cincinnati, a survey 
which was prepared under her direction for 
the Helen S. Trounstine Foundation. This 
survey which is a book of 218 pages includ- 
ing graphs and tables, is devoted to social 
research and to the investigation of hospital 
problems in Cincinnati. Miss Hicks, who is 
the educational director of the Public Health 
Federation of Cincinnati was released to the 
Trounstine Foundation for the 


interval 
necessary for this undertaking. 
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Mary L. Marshall, ’14, is the author of an 
article on ‘‘The use of the library in medical 
authorship” appearing in the New Orleans 
Medical and Surgical Journal for August 
1925. 

Harriet L. Kidder, '17, is the author of a 
practical article on “Librarian’s Advance- 
ment” that is running serially in the Iowa 
Library Quarterly, beginning in the issue 
for July—September. 

Harriet T. Root, ’17, librarian of the Pub- 
lic Library, Bethlehem, Pa., wrote in August 
of their good fortune: 

“Last fall, we waged a successful cam- 
paign for a half-mill tax for the support of 
the Library and just two days ago we were 
presented outright with a big building cen- 
trally located which can readily be adapted 
for library purposes. It has been used by 
the Bethlehem Steel Company as a band 
hall. Few changes will need to be made at 
present but full equipment must be bought. 
Tomorrow I am going to look over the build- 
ing and begin to make plans for the neces- 
sary changes, and decide on what equipment 
will be needed. We are delighted with the 
building since we do not see a new one in 
sight.” 

Ruth A. Longden, ’21, librarian of Soo- 
chow University, writes enthusiastically of 
library work in China. A few paragraphs 
from her letter of July 22 follow: 

“It has been such an interesting year of 
library work in this land. You have prob- 
ably read about the activities here and it 
has been a joy to have had a part in some 
of them. Last winter I gave five months 
to the McTyeire School Library, a girl’s 
school located in Shanghai. There I started 
the work of the organization of their library 
and trained in a young woman to take over 
the work. It was a nice change to work with 
girls. Then too, there was much activity 
on the part of the Shanghai Library <Asso- 
ciation and I was able to be in touch with 
them and to attend their meetings. They 
were very gracious and courteous to me as 
a visitor in the city for a few months. 

“I attended the committee meeting in 
Shanghai that arranged for the itinerary of 
Dr. Bostwick. It was on the plea for the 
Public Library of this city that we were 
able to secure him. This Public Library 
has a large new building but as yet that is 
about all. They were given a good appro- 
priation last year but as the war was in this 
section of the country, the city had to smeet 
the heavy money demands of the military 
leaders and so the money was diverted. 

“The Soochow Library Association and 
other organizations of the city took over the 
plans for Dr. Bostwick’s visit in Sochow; 
one of the Chinese members of our Library 
Advisory Committee was active in forming 
and carrying out the plans which from all 
reports made the day a great success. Mr. 
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Huang, my associate librarian, showed Dr. 
Bostwick over the library and reported that 
he seemed especially pleased with the work 
our binder is doing and with our open 
shelves. I was glad to have his approval 
upon them both. 

“Of course we are enthusiastic about the 
fact that China now has her national library 
association. They are already issuing a 
journal and we are looking to it to tackle 
the many complicated problems connected 
with library science and Chinese libraries. 
Our own work continues to expand. We 
have had to add a second binder. The stu- 
dents are much enjoying having stiff covers 
on their Chinese paper covered books. Also, 
this summer we are taking over the rest 
of this floor. Until a year ago, we had 
only a third of it. We needed more room 
for our bindery and a larger office and that 
is what we are now adding. 

“That the old Library Committee has giv- 
en way to the Library Advisory Committee 
and that the librarian has been made a 
member of the college faculty have been a 
big step in making the kind of a relation- 
ship between the college and the library 
that I have been working for. We are cer- 
tainly having fine support and fine coopera- 
tion.” 

Helen H. Aten, '23, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Ladysmith, Wis., planned and carried 
out so successful a library booth at the 
Rusk County Fair, that she was sent to the 
National Dairy Show at Indianapolis to as- 
sist the county agent in setting up the ex- 
hibit for Rusk county. Miss Aten addressed 


sixteen rural teachers institutes during 
October on county libraries. 
Hazel Merry, '25, is honored in having 


her graduation bibliography on “Helps for 
the Amateur Actor” printed in Publishers’ 
Weekly for October 10, p. 1305-12. It ap- 
pears as the leading article of the week 
and is attractively illustrated. 


Alumni Callers 


Alumni and former students are al- 
ways welcome visitors at the school, the 
past summer having brought among 
others: Ora Williams Green, 09; Grace 
Rogers Hunt, ’10; Dorothy B. Ely, ’13; 
Agnes King and Florence D. Love, 14; 
Hileen Duggan, ’15; Helen E. Farr, ’16; 
Harriet T. Root, ’17; Ruth Beech Field, 
Ruth M. Lathrop, Anna M. Magee, and 
Claire Nolte, ’18; Clara M. Barnes, 
Gladys Johnson Bragdon, and Jean M. 
Sexton, 719; Charles J. Macko, ’20; 
Dorothy Furbish Sharp, ’22; Margaret 
M. Corcoran, Elizabeth A. Lathrop, and 
Jane Radford, ’23; Ruba Ashmore, Mar- 
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garet L. Benedict, Ruth Knapp, Mrs. 
Bernice H. Knight, and Dorothy Wurz- 
burg, ’24. 


Some former Summer Session stu- 
dents who came to see us were Edna L. 
Roberts, Mary E. Porter, Mrs. N. A. 
Cushman, Mrs. Nellie Kohli, Martha 
Podlasky, Mrs. Genevieve Mayberry 
Averill, and Lillian Ramsay. 


Summer Session 


Edith Joannes, S. S. ’10, has succeeded 
Lottie N. Ingram, as librarian of the Ab- 
bott Laboratories Library. 

Else Wiggenhorn, S. S. ’12, now assistant 
in the Wyoming State Library at Cheyenne, 
in company with her mother, spent the sum- 
mer in England with a short trip to the con- 
tinent. 

Margaret M. Mueller, 


S. S. °16, was re- 
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cently appointed librarian of the Public Li- 
brary Jamestown, N. D. 

Marion E. Sharp, S. S. ’17, has been ap- 
pointed first assistant of Kellogg Library, 
Green Bay, succeeding Sybil Schuette. 

Margaret J. Moss, S. S. 718, is librarian of 
one of the school branches, Madison Free 
Library. 

Lorna L. Lewis, teacher-librarian course, 
722, succeeds Catherine Oppel, S. S. ’21, as 
librarian of the Municipal Reference Bureau, 
ixtension Division, University of Wisconsin. 

Winifred M. Bright, S. S. ’25, has been 
appointed children’s librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Wilmette, Ill. 

Emma F. Bryan, S. S. ’25, has gone to the 
State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn., as 
library assistant. 

Beatrice Habermann, S. S. '25, has received 
appointment as general assistant in the Ke- 
nosha Public Library. 

Mrs. Mabel Witsey-Daniell, S. S. ’25, is an 
assistant in the State Normal School Li- 
brary, Platteville. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, Round the Circle, Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Appleton. In the revision of the 
pamphlet and clippings file this summer, 
9000 clippings were discarded and 2000 
pamphlets. 

The library will be open Sunday after- 
noons for reading and reference during 
the winter. 

Beloit. Miss Nellie B. McAlpin, li- 
brarian, attended the meeting of the IIli- 
nois Library Association at Rockford in 
October, following the meeting of the 
Wisconsin Library Association. 

Burlington. Through a gift from Mr. 
and Mrs. W. G. Rasch, the library now 
has a valuable collection of sheet music 
known as the Lafayette Stone collection. 
The music was part of Mr. Stone’s li- 
brary and has been arranged and beauti- 
fully bound by Mrs. Rasch. This collec- 
tion will establish a music department in 
the new public library. The Wisconsin 
federated music clubs have asked that 
the collection be allowed to circulate in 
the state. The collection contains over 
100 volumes. 

Rules regulating the hours for chil- 
dren under High School age in the li- 
brary have been acted upon by the board. 


Hereafter, children in the grades will be 
served only in the hours before six p.m. 
The increasing amount of work for 
adults and High School students in the 
evening has made it desirable to divide 
the service in this way. It is believed 
by this ruling that both the children and 
the adults will have better service. 

Brodhead. Plans for the removal of 
the library quarters to the ground floor 
of the City Hall are still to the fore in 
Brodhead. The council is giving consid- 
eration to the plans for remodeling of 
the library and the librarian is working 
on the interior arrangement of the libra- 
ry in the new quarters. A _ beautiful 
semi-circular desk has been made for 
the library by Mr. George Fraser. This 
will be located in a central position com- 
manding the circulation department, the 
reference section and the children’s 
corner. The same attractive atmosphere 
as now exists in the library will be car- 
ried into the larger quarters. 

Through the co-operation of the Brod- 
head editors, artistic book marks are 
from time to time struck off from libra- 
ry notes in the paper. 
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Colfax. Cora Amble, formerly libra- 
rian of the Colfax Library, died during 
the past summer. 

Mrs. Rosenburg with Mrs. Chase of 
the Library Board attended the State 
Library Meeting at La Crosse in Octo- 
ber. 


Delavan. A carefully prepared bud- 
get presented by the Library Board to 
the City Council setting forth the year’s 
expenditures and the needs for the com- 
ing year, resulted in an appropriation of 
$4000. 

$50.00 has been added to the Edgar 
Hinkins Buzzell memorial fund for the 
purchase of children’s books. 

A beautiful landscape painting by 
Adolph Schultz has been framed and oc- 
cupies the space over the fireplace in the 
library. Mr. Schultz is one of five na- 
tionally noted artists who belong in 
Delavan. It is hoped sometime that an 
art gallery for the exhibition of their 
pictures and other paintings may be 
erected in the city. 


Durand. Mrs. Gillmore, library trus- 
tee, attended the State Meeting at 
La Crosse. 


Edgerton. The Crimson, annual of 
the senior class of the Edgerton High 
School for 1925, was dedicated to Mrs. 
J. A. Henderson, librarian. “To one who 
has incurred the deep respect and good 
fellowship, to one who has offered her 
great help in every way, to one who has 
reached forth a willing hand, we, the 
Class of 1925, gratefully dedicate this 
annual which is but a humble token of 
our deep respect.” 


Mrs. Henderson attended the 
Library Meeting at La Crosse. 


State 


Fennimore. The library selected for 
notice in the local paper, interesting art- 
icles in the current magazines and also 
called attention to the valuable informa- 
tion available through its reference 
books. ; 


Fond du Lac. A contract for deco- 
rating the interior of the first floor of 
the library was awarded at the October 
meeting of the Library Board. The 
Board also voted to have Miss Janes and 
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Miss Dodd represent the library at the 
State Meeting. 

So honest are the patrons, and so care- 
ful is the follow-up work on overdue 
books, that the library announces few 
books lost during the year and no neces- 
sity for a “homecoming book week”. 

An exhibit of the Medici prints, under 
the auspices of the A. A. U. W. was held 
in Library Hall. 

The circulation from the new station 
in the Menzies Shoe Factory totaled 151 
for the first month. The library held an 
exhibit at the County Fair in the Na- 
tional Bank booth through the courtesy 
of the Bank. 

Green Bay. In considering the re- 
moval of the West Branch from the pres- 
ent quarters, an ancient building of Ft. 
Howard is looked upon favorably as new 
quarters for the Branch. The preser- 
vation of these old Fort buildings has al- 
ways been a matter of concern to the 
city and this attractive residence moved 
into central location, would be dignified 
by its use as a library. 

A fifth list of Reading with a purpose 
has been received at the library and is 
in circulation. 152 children received 
mention in the vacation reading honor 
roll this summer. 

Miss Martin is the author of an art- 
icle on early Green Bay called Navarino 
in the April number of the Green Bay 
Historical Bulletin. 

Miss Marion Sharp, first assistant, 
spoke at the children’s Round Table at 
the State Library Meeting. 

Ft. Atkinson. The outlines for Read- 
ing with a purpose have been secured by 
the library and are offered as suggestions 
for winter reading. 

Hudson. The addition of a new stack 
meant the shifting of every book in the 
adult department. New lighting has 
been added for the stacks and the li- 
brary is considered to be in a wonder- 
fully flourishing condition. 

Janesville. Serious attention was giv- 
en to the preparation of the library bud- 
get for the coming year before present- 
ing it to the City Council. A consider- 
able increase for the coming year’s work 
is asked. 
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Miss Jessica George, children’s librari- 
an, resigned her position November 1. 
Miss Emily Mosher will assume the di- 
rection of the children’s work. 

Kaukauna. At the request of the Vo- 
cational School, a special list of inspira- 
tional books has been purchased by the 
library. It is hoped that an increase in 
appropriation will allow regular pur- 
chases for such purposes from now on. 

Kiel. The new books received make 
it difficult to decide which one to read 
first. The collection now includes 585 
volumes of which 209 are borrowed. 

Ladysmith. Because of the success of 
the library exhibit at the County Fair, 
the librarian, at the request of the Coun- 
ty Agent, was sent to Indianapolis to as- 
sist in putting on the Rusk County ex- 
hibit at the National Dairy show. Miss 
Aten went directly from Indianapolis to 
the State Meeting at La Crosse. 


Lake Geneva. Work in repairing and 
renovating the public library building in 
the city park is being rushed and the 
building will be open to the public again 
the last week of October with many im- 
provements. 

“When it was found that the library 
was in need of a new heating plant, 
which would take some time to install, 
the library board deemed it advisable 
that the much needed remodeling, re- 
pairing, renovating and _ redecorating 
should be done at the same time. 

“The library, when completed will be 
convenient and modern in every respect. 
The east room, now the children’s room, 
is being enlarged to 15 by 28 feet and 
will be used as an adult reading room. 
There will be an addition of comfortable 
reading chairs and tables, as the read- 
ing room especially in the evenings, has 
not been large enough to adequately care 
for the many patrons. The west room 
will be used as the children’s room, and 
will remain the same as it was previous- 
ly except for the furnishings. 

“The Lake Geneva library, which was 
given to the city thirty-five years ago by 
Mrs. George Sturges, is supported by a 
three-quarter of a mill tax, which up to 
the present time has maintained the up- 
keep of the library, including lighting, 
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heating, purchasing books and paying 
salaries. In addition to this the library 
has a maintainance fund of $10,000 
which was given by Mrs. Buckbee, a gift 
of $1,000 from General Strong and other 
small gifts, totaling approximately 
$15,000. 

“Many visitors at the library during 
the summer season have commented 
upon the wide selection of books that can 
be obtained at the library and the good 
judgment that has been used in the pur- 
chasing of the latest ones.”—Tribune. 


Manitowoc. The library club for boys 
has been organized, meeting once a 
week. This club has met with great 
favor among the youth of the town. 


Marinette. During the summer the 
library has been enriched by numerous 
gifts presented by Mrs. C. A. Goodman, 
Father Sabin, S. P. Jones, and G. M. 
Park; also a collection of 250 volumes 
given in memory of Mrs. Warren J. Da- 
vis, of Racine. Other gifts included 
an historical picture of Peshtigo Har- 
bor and flowers generously furnished 
throughout the season. 


Marshfield. Miss Millerd, librarian, 
presided at the Small Libraries Round 
Table at the State Library Meeting. 


Menasha. Miss Lucy Lee Pleasants 
died October 28 at her home at 334 Nay- 
mut street, of bronchial pneumonia. 
Miss Pleasants was the first librarian of 
Menasha’s first library. She was born 
in Richmond, Virginia, but came to Me- 
nasha when a girl. Throughout her life 
she was devoted to the finer things which 
go to make up the span of life. She was 
prominent in club and charitable work 
and was possessed of a keen insight into 
the better traits of human character. 
Miss Pleasants found the work that she 
loved in the public library and she con- 
tinued in that work until about ten years 
ago. Under her supervision the library 
increased in patronage and popularity 
until it passed from the stage of experi- 
ment to one of the most necessary fac- 
tors in the public life of the city. The 
name of Lucy Lee Pleasants will always 
be associated with the Elisha D. Smith 
Public Library. Resolutions on Miss 
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Pleasants’ death were passed by the Li- 
brary Board at a special meeting. 

A gain of 345 volumes in September 
and of 705 volumes in October over the 
record of the same months last year is 
reported. The reading room has been 
taxed to capacity, not being able to meet 
the demand. Four hundred and fifty- 
four books were repaired in the library 
during the last two months. 

Two study clubs have commenced their 
regular fall work and several other or- 
ganizations have made use of the audi- 
torium, the directors’ room and the club 
room. 

The sisters of St. Mary’s school visited 
the library on September first, and the 
St. John’s sisters, September fourth. 
They always express the wish that they 
might spend a week looking over the 
books, which pleases the librarians who 
are accused of judging peoples’ interest 
by the number of times they visit the 
library. 

Milwaukee. The large collection of 
music in the library is becoming increas- 
ingly popular; instrumental music, 
dances, vocal selections are circulated in 
large numbers. Books of Indian lore are 
also popular. 

Miss Dousman is encouraging the 
child’s individual expression by exhibit- 
ing at the library the children’s handi- 
craft. These little exhibits are of the 
children’s hobbies and a great variety of 
work is brought to her for her approval. 

A barrel campaign for lost library 
books was held for three days. This 
campaign was used as a last resort to 
recover certain books which could not be 
located. 

Mosinee. Miss Justesen, and Mrs. 
Rifleman of the Library Board, attended 
the State Library meeting. 

Neenah. A total of 3,415 books were 
circulated from the library in Septem- 
ber. Of these 882 were loaned to per- 
sons outside of the city. 

Nekoosa. 250 new books for adults 
and children have been added to the li- 
brary during the past year. 

New London. The circulation figures 
for the summer show a substantial gain 
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over the summer months of 1924 and, 
with the increased library hours of the 
fall, this gain will undoubtedly be con- 
tinued. 

The vacation reading clubs met with 
tremendous success throughout the sum- 
mer. 110 members were registered and 
a record was kept by the readers of the 
books which they read. 

A carefully prepared budget, based on 
a study of the library’s expenditures for 
previous years, was presented to the 
City Council by the library board. The 
council has been increasing the appro- 
piration for the past few years and it is 
expected that this year the appropria- 
tion will be $4,450. 

A 10-volume collection of sheet 
music has been added to the library cov- 
ering instrumental selections, opera, 
dance music and songs. 

A collection of 30 German books re- 
cently purchased by the Traveling Li- 
brary has been borrowed for use in 
New London. 


Oconto. A new station for county li- 
brary work has been opened at the 
Lena Hardware Store on Main street in 
Lena. Miss Olive Brazeau, member of 
the city library staff, will have charge 
of the station. 


Oshkosh. A double anniversary cele- 
bration took place on Friday, October 
23, in honor of the thirtieth anniversary 
of the organization of the library on its 
present basis and the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the opening of the present 
library building. Programs participated 
in by various community organizations 
were carried out together with special 
book displays. The members of the li- 
brary staff were appointed to places on 
committees to arrange for the celebra- 
tion. A more complete report will ap- 
pear later. 

The work of the branches of the city 
increased with the opening of the fall 
season. Collections were made avail- 
able in the various schools and five new 
rural stations were supplied by collec- 
tions from the library; one in a coun- 
try store, one in a rural home and the 
others at school houses. A deposit also 
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was made in the Winneconne Library 
to enable the library to supplement its 
limited book fund. 

The work of the Wisconsin Reading 
Circle has increased by leaps and 
bounds, encouraged by the public library 
which supplies these books for the school 


children. For 1924-5, 1,091 children 
were enrolled. 
Pardeeville. “Mrs Cox, sponsor of the 


Angie Williams Cox Library, has just 
made another donation to the library in 
the form of additional equipment. 

“Four arm-rest student chairs have 
been purchased, also a new typewriter 
desk, four small chairs for children, a 
new magazine rack, while a large new 
built-in cabinet has been erected to be 
used for records, supplies, etc. 

“Many articles have also been added 
to the antique shop in the rear of the 
library room. All of this stock has 
been purchased by Mrs. Cox and the 
profits from the sale of gifts and an- 
tiques will go to the library.”—Demo- 
erat, 

Ripon. An increase in the appropria- 
tion from $2,500 to $3,000 was requested 
of the City Council by the Library 
Board after presenting a careful study 
of the expenditures and the library 
needs. The city library in conjunction 
with the college library gives Ripon an 
unusual supply of the best of books. 

Sparta. The library was closed to al- 
low Miss Knudson and Miss Wilcox to 
attend the state meeting at La Crosse. 


Stevens Point. The First National 
Bank contributed advertising space for 
the public library in the Daily Journal. 
The librarian assisted in the presenta- 
tion of the “County Library Hearing” 
at the library luncheon of the Wisconsin 
Conference of Social Work, the last of 
October. 

Sturgeon Bay. Old peninsular days 
by H. R. Holand, giving the history 
of Door County, has been donated to the 
library by the author. 

Superior. The annual report dated 
July 1, showed a circulation of over 5 
volumes per capita, 42 per cent of which 
was non-fiction. An interesting item in 
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the report is the record of important 
reference questions requiring consider- 
able time to answer, of which there were 
1712 recorded. Miss Evelyn Nelson, of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., has been secured as 
reference librarian to care for this 
heavy work. The reference questions 
in the Children’s Department numbered 
492 during the five months in which 
they have been counted. The work on 
the revision of the Juvenile Catalog has 
been pushed successfully during the 
year. 

The fines collected at the library bring 
in a revenue of nearly a thousand dol- 
lars a year. 


Washburn. Owing to lack of funds, 
the library has not been opened all the 
time during the past year, but it was 
found possible to open again the middle 
of September and an effort will be made 
to meet expenses to continue the service 
throughout the year. 


Waterloo. Of the many changes in 
the village during the summer, none 
are more notable than those at the pub- 
lic library. Two double sections of 
shelves have been added relieving the con- 
gestion among the books. Furniture has 
been refinished and certain old pieces of 
marked beauty have been restored for 
use. A bust of Lincoln and a flag have 
been added to the library furnishings. 
A bequest of $100 has been received 
from Harriet Hoag Sheridan. 

One of the finest donations in the his- 
tory of the library was made by the local 
chapter of the D. A. R. Other import- 
ant gifts included the autobiography of 
Mark Twain. 


West Bend. Slightly remote from the 
main thoroughfare of auto traffic, the 
remodeled library is a most inviting 
place for readers. On the tables is an 
attractive assortment of magazines and 
the reference collection is being in- 
creased and located in a convenient place 
for consultation. This remodeling of 
the city library was made possible by a 
special appropriation from the council 
and the city is justly proud of the at- 
tractive, airy, new quarters. Open 
house was held in connection with an 
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ice cream social to introduce the patrons 
to their new library, which netted 
$51.77 for the library. 

The reference questions were counted 
for the first five months of 1925 and 
totaled 212. A comparison with this 
record is to be made during the first 
five months of ’26. The condition of 
the children’s books on the shelves has 
been carefully guarded by inducing the 
children to wrap their books before tak- 
ing them out of the library. This pro- 
tects them from marks of the fingers 
and from inclement weather. 

Wisconsin Rapids. Appreciation of 
the years of service rendered the T. B. 
Scott Library by F. J. Wood and regret 
at his retirement from the library board 
were embodied in the resolutions passed 
by the board. Mr. Wood’s clese devo- 
tion to the interests of the library has 
had much to do with its strong position 
in the community. 

The pamphlets on Reading with a 
purpose have been made use of in sug- 
gesting lines of interest for patrons. 

The West Side Branch it is hoped will 
soon be established in a new building. 

An art exhibit sponsored by local 
women’s clubs, was held at the library 
during October. Beautiful reproduc- 
tions of famous pictures were on exhi- 
bition. 

Williams Bay. A _ tremendous’ im- 
provement in the library quarters has 
been secured during the past year by 
the excavation of a basement to allow 
the installation of a furnace. This will 
mean that the room will be comfortably 
warm for reading in the winter even- 
ings. Excellent new lights have also 
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been added and it is planned to redeco- 
rate the interior in a light shade. 

A recent book order of $50.00 worth 
of books was placed during October for 
the winter’s use. 


Book lists appearing in the paper 
have been received from the following 
libraries: 


Antigo—with notes. 
Burlington—new novels of 
Clintonville—new fall books. 
Bau Claire—new books. 
Fond du Lac—new books. 
Ft, Atkinson—brief reviews. 
Green Bay—books most in demand and 
books added. 
Janesville—new books with notes. 
Jefferson—new titles with notes. 
Madison—new fiction. 
Marinette—-new volumes at the library, 
with brief notes. 


distinction. 


Marshfield—new notes with annota- 
tions. 

Milwaukee—new books. 

Mt. Horeb—children’s books and books 
of travel. 


Neenah—new non-fiction. 

Neillsville—for lovers of biography. 

New London—annotations on import- 
ant non-fiction—porular new fiction— 
new children’s books. 

Oshkosh—new books at the main li- 
brary and the branches—books on educa- 
tion. 

Portage—books for teachers. 

Racine—books on the American thea- 
ter—books on the constitution—books of 
delightful appreciation. 

Sturgeon Bay—new books. 

Superior—brief notes on new 

Watertown—new adult books. 


books. 


Wausau—new books for adults and 
children. 
Whitewater—new books. 


Wisconsin Rapids—most popular books 
and books of good fiction appearing in 
the movies. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


For Christmas 


The Christmas book. 1925. 92p. Play- 
ground & Recreation Assn. 315 4th 
Av., N. Y. City. 35c. 394 


Full of suggestions for Christmas pro- 
grams, fresh and new and offering just 
the material that teachers and others will 
be asking for at this time of year. Gives 
full text of a little play and a pageant 
with additional lists of plays, music, etc. 


General Works 


Flint, Leon N. The conscience of the 
newspaper. 1925. 470p. Appleton 
$3. 070 


Devoted to the ethical and moral ques- 
tions involved in editing a newspaper, 
Made interesting by use of the case meth- 
od. Valuable to active newspaper work- 
ers and students. 


See Booklist 22: 4 Oct. ’25. 


Thomson, O. R. Howard. Reasonable 
budgets for public libraries and their 
units of expense. 1925. 44p. A.L.A. 

025.11 


A revision of an address published in 
pamphlet form by the A. L. A. as Library 
handbook No. 9. Good book to bring to 
the attention of trustees. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Dawson, W. J. The man Christ Jesus. 
1925. 452p. Century $3. 232.9 


Based on twenty years of thoughtful 
study, this biography is an expression of 
the author’s faith. Knits together many 
vague, loose conceptions and makes Jesus 
something concrete and accessible. Com- 
pared with Papini is calm and analytical, 


Fenton, Jessie C. A practical psychology 


of babyhood. 1925. 348p. _ illus. 
Houghton $3.50 150 or 136.7 
Under such chapter titles as Play. The 


development of the senses, Language, The 
dawn of mind, follows a child’s develop- 
ment month by month. Largely based on 
observation of one child. The pictures 
will attract the attention of mothers. 
Brief selected bibliography. Index. 


Frederick, A. E. The humane guide. 
1925. 142p. Milwaukee Humane So- 
ciety $1.25. 179.2 


Prepared to meet a local need in Wis- 
eonsin. Presents a series of lessons suit- 
able for use in school. Has a bibliog- 
raphy listing books for teacher and pu- 
pils, an outline of humane work in Wis- 
consin and a digest of legal decisions. 


Newton, Joseph Fort, ed. Best sermons, 
1925. 337p. Harcourt $2.50. 252 


Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant pul- 
pits of many denominations are repre- 
sented in this second annual volume of 
sermons, and the layman’s point of view 
is represented by President Glenn Frank 
of our university. 


Slosson, Edwin E. Sermons of a chemist. 
1925. 319p. Harcourt $2. 204 


The author has often been called on to 
speak in college chapels or occasionally 
to occupy the pulpit of a church. He has 
gathered the talks given on such occa- 
sions under the above title. His persua- 
sive style of writing is well known and 
the book should find many readers. 


Weeks, Arland D. Psychology for child 
training. 1925. 312p. Appleton $2. 
150 or 136.7 


Non-technical in treatment and would 
be read with interest by many parents if 
brought to their attention. The chapter 
bibliographies, which include many ref- 
erences to fiction and biography, would 
offer many suggestions to clubs. 

See Booklist 22: 7 Oct. '25. 


Social and Economic Problems 


Bauer, John. Effective regulation of 
public utilities. 1925. 3881p. Mac- 
millan $2.50. 380 


A notable contribution to the theory of 
public utility regulation. For larger 
libraries. 


Bercovici, Konrad. On new shores. 1925. 
8302p. Century $4. 325.73 


A study of immigrant agricultural com- 
munities in America. The author is less 
at home with his material than in ‘Round 
the world in New York and some of his 
statements may be questioned, but he 
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gives on the whole a readable account of 
picturesque phases of our life. 


Labor economics. 1925. 
students ed. $3. 
831 


labor problems 


Blum, Solomon. 
579p. Holt $4. 


A general treatise on 
dealing briefly with every phase of the 
relation between capital and labor, Is 
one of the two up-to-date books on the 
subject, the other being Watkins, Intro- 
duction to labor problems. (Bulletin Feb. 
23) Has a good bibliography. 


Carver, T. N. Present economic revolu- 
tion in the United States. Little 
1925. $2.50. 331 

The thesis of the latest book by this 
eminent economist is that the character 
of the labor problem is changing. Labor 
is acquiring capital, investing in capital- 
ist enterprises, and so gradually tend- 
ing to break down the distinction be- 
tween capital and labor. 


Hammond, S. E. E. Paper craft prob- 


lems. 1922. 227p. illus. Bruce 
$2.35. 372 
Describes constructive problems for the 
first six grades covering bookbinding, 
basket and box making and gift novel- 


ties, 

See Booklist 22: 9 Oct. ’25. 

Hayward, W. R. and Johnson, G. W. 
The story of man’s work. 1925. 
245p. Minton, Balch $3. 330.9 

This is really a history of civilization, 
simply presented in readable form, Of- 
fers a good general survey and would be 
useful in adult education work. 


Lewisohn, Sam A., and others. Can busi- 


ness prevent unemployment? 1925. 
226p. Knopf $2. 331 
A short readable book showing what 


has already been done by American man- 
ufacturers to stabilize business. There 
are four contributors including Professors 
Commons and Lescohier of the University 
of Wisconsin. 


Hoopingarner, Dwight L. Labor rela- 
tions in industry. 1925. 553p. Shaw 
$4. 331 


Touches briefly on almost every phase 
of the relations between employer and 
employee. Good reading references. Does 
not supplant other books on the subject 
and is not needed in small libraries. 
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Science 


Davies, John Langdon. The new age of 


faith. 1925. 255p. Viking press 
$2.50. 575 


The author, a young English journalist 
of scientific training, takes a genial rap 
at the pseudo-scientists, represented by 
Wiggin, Madison Grant and Lathrop Stod- 
dard, as well as at the anti-scientists, or 
fundamentalists. Pleasingly written. Good 
book to bring to the attention of readers 
of The New decalogue of science. 


Lull, Richard S. The ways of life. 1925. 
3865p. illus. Harper $3. 575 


The evidence for evolution set forth by 
a paleontologist. Author is professor of 
paleontology at Yale and director of the 
Peabody museum. On the whole simply 
presented, altho some preliminary study 
of biology would contribute to an under- 
standing of it. Helpful illustrations. 


Useful Arts 
Belloc, Hilaire. The road. 1925. 218p. 
illus. Harper $3. 625.7 


A connected account of the history of 
the road from its earliest beginnings as a 
path, up to the present time, concluding 
with a plan for overcoming present traffic 
difficulties, Touches the high spots, but 
is detailed enovgh to give the reader a 
clear mental picture. The stress is on 
English roads but the book is history from 
an unusual angle and should interest 
many. 


Cook, Rosamond C. Essentials of sew- 
ing. Manual arts press. 1925. $1.50. 
646.2 


A manual of the processes and stitches 
in plain sewing, each step carefully an- 
alyzed, for the use of teachers of elemen- 
tary sewing or for the use of pupils. Help- 
ful also to the home sewer. Does not give 
any course of study, but is rather intended 
as a practical reference book. Author is 
former teacher of Home Economics at the 
Iowa State College at Ames. Excellent 
photographic illustrations, also index. 


Fishbein, Morris. The medical follies. 
1925. 2238p. Boni & Liveright $2. 
615.8 


A book in which a doctor attacks from 
the orthodox medical point of view many 
systems of healing, some of them of good 
repute with large numbers of people. 
Homeopathy, osteopathy, chiropractic, the 
Abrams method, health legislation, birth 
control, rejuvenation, are some speeific 
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subjects. Reprinted from American Mer- 
cury and other sources. 


Kelly, A. A. The painting trade hand- 
book. 1925. 165p. illus. McKay 
$1.50. 698.1 

For note see Booklist 22: 14 Oct. ’25. 


Raising fur-bearing 

animals, 1925. 466p. illus. Rit- 

ter $6. 639.1 

The most comprehensive book published 

on raising fur-bearing animals for profit. 

Libraries having a call for such material 
will find it a most useful work. 


Patton, Hardison. 


Swift, Edgar James. Business power 


through psychology. 1925. 397p. 
illus. Scribner $3. 658 
One of the best books that has appeared 
on the application of psychology to busi- 
ness. Covers salesmanship and _ personnel 
management. Good index. 


Vaughan, Floyd L. Economics of the 
patent system. 1925. 288p. Mac- 
millan $2.50. 608 

The first book written on the social re- 
sults of the American patent system. 

Presents a strong case for modifying pres- 

ent patent law. Useful in larger libraries. 


Fine Arts 
Johnson, James Weldon, ed. The book 
of American negro spirituals. 1925. 
187p. Viking press $3.50. 784.7 


Words and music for sixty-one negro 
spirituals. Libraries making collections of 
music should have it. 


Lang, Mrs. Edwin. Basketry weaving 
and design. Scribner 1925. $3.50. 
745 


While intended primarily as a sugges- 
tion and inspiration for those who love 
the art of basket making and wish to de- 
velop original designs, the book contains 
explicit directions for making the models 
of reed, raffia and other materials illus- 
trated, and which even a novice may un- 
dertake. A novel feature is that of orna- 
mentation with wooden beads woven into 
the baskets. Rather expensive for the 
small library. 


Literature 


Greene, Anne Bosworth. Dipper Hill. 
1925. 482p. Century $2.50. 
814 or 824 


Everyone who read A lone winter will 
want this charming account of a summer 
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spent on the same Vermont pony farm. 
Joy in a garden is an added element in 
this summer picture, 


Lyon, Bertrand. Practical public speak- 


ing. 1925. 4386p. Lothrop $2.50. 
808.5 
A good book for self training, with 


assignments that are practical and easy 
to follow. The author has in mind the 
business man and the type of speech he 
is often called on to make but the book 
will be useful to many others. 


Macy, John. The story of the world’s 
literature. 1925. 613p. illus. Boni 

& Liveright $5. 809 
Aims to “give an account of the books 
of the world that are of greatest import- 
ance to living people.” The author ad- 
mits that it is shaded by personal enthu- 
siasms, but it is all the more vigorous for 
that. Stresses English and American lit- 
erature but covers all of the major coun- 
tries of Europe also, after a survey of the 
ancient world and the Orient. Illustrated 
with striking if not always pleasing pic- 
tures. Worth the money for any library. 


Newton, A. Edward. The greatest book 
in the world. 1925. 451p. Little 
$5. 814 or 824 


In the first chapter the author writes 
delightfully of the various editions of the 
Bible and of prayer books with a passing 
reference to hymnals, for which he has 
little affection. And this is followed by 
other bookish papers, one on Shakespeare, 
one on Gilbert and Sullivan, one on Shel- 
ley, ete. The excellent facsimile illustra- 
tions account for the price. 


Van Doren, Carl and Mark. American 
and British literature since 1890. 
1925. 350p. Century $2.50. 820 

A survey of American, English and Irish 
literature, singling out significant figures 
for brief discussion. Useful for reference 
and work with clubs. 


Poetry and Drama 
Galsworthy, John. The show. 1925. 97p. 
Scribner $1. 822 


A satire on the public’s thirst for sen- 
sation. A world war hero commits suicide 
and the press and public insist on know- 
ing why, and have their way in spite of 
the wishes of his family. The play ends 
with a group of people leaving the in- 
quest, discussing it as they would a show. 
Good satire and an interesting play. 
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Hord, Parker. Tyndale. 1925. 97p. 
Century 50c. 824 


A drama in four episodes taken from 
the life of the first translator of the Bible 
into English. Is very human and will be 
effective for use this year in celebrating 
the 400th anniversary of Tyndale’s trans- 
lation. 


Lowell, Amy. What’s o’clock. 1925. 
240p. Houghton $2.25. 811 or 821 


A volume of last poems collected from 
the magazines to which they were con- 
tributed. Show the author’s amazing ver- 
satility and her facility in handling many 
verse forms. Outstanding poems are 
Evelyn Ray, Lilacs, and Sisters, in which 
Miss Lowell muses on her sister poets of 
the past. 


Neihardt, John G. The song of the 
Indian wars. 1925. 231p. illus. 
Maemillan $2.25. 811 or 821 


In this work Mr. Neihardt continues his 
epic of the west begun with The song of 
Hugh Glass, treating this time of “the 
last great fight for the bison pastures of 
the plains between the westering white 
men and the prairie tribes.” The narra- 
tive is stirring and the verse reads easily. 
Clubs studying American literature should 
not overlook this cycle. 


Noyes, Alfred. The book of earth. 1925. 
328p. Stokes $2.50. 821 


Long narrative poem in which Mr. 
Noyes does for the geologists what he 
did for the astronomers in Watchers of 
the sky, writing of 
“Earth, and that tale of men, the kings of 

thought, 
Who strove to read her secret in the 
rocks.” 


Untermeyer, Louis. Modern American 
poetry, new ed. 1925. 621p. Har- 
court $3. 811.08 or 821.08 

Something over thirty-five new names 
have been added, a few dropped, and the 
number of poems by authors already in- 
cluded, expanded, making a total, according 
to the publisher, of 133 poets and 475 poems. 

Modern British poetry has been similarly 

revised and enlarged. 


History and Biography 


Gooch, G. P. Germany (The modern 
world). 1925. 360p. Scribner $3. 
943.08 


A rapid survey of development before 
the war is followed by a clear and impar- 
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tial study of after-war Germany. Author 

is a distinguished British historian. With 

the book by Gwynne below constitutes a 

brilliant beginning to this new series. 
See Booklist 22: 26 Oct. '25. 


Gwynn, Stephen. Ireland. 1925. 252p. 
Scribner $3. 941.5 


Published as one volume of a series, 
The Modern World, a survey of historical 
forces. The author is a Protestant and 
native of Ireland. He recognizes that re- 
ligion is the dominant historical force in 
Ireland and treats his difficult subject 
with remarkable balance and sanity. 


Kohut, Rebekah. My portion. 1925. 
3801p. Seltzer $3.50. 921 


Autobiography of a gifted Jewess who 
touched American life at many points. 
Should be read with interest by a wide 
circle. 


Pupin, Michael. From immigrant to in- 
ventor. 1925. new ed. 396p. Scrib- 
ner $2. 921 


Many libraries that could not afford this 
interesting biography at $4 may now buy 
it in an excellent popular edition. 


Travel 


Franck, Harry A. Roving through 
southern China. 1925. 649p. illus. 
Century $5. 915.1 


Altho the author is little given to po- 
litical discussion he cannot refrain from 
expressing some opinions in his opening 
chapter on Shanghai. In general however 
this, like his other books, is one of ob- 
servations on people and customs, 


Lummis, Charles F. Mesa, canon and 
pueblo. 1925. 517p. illus. Cen- 
tury $4.50. 917.8 


An attempt to revise Some strange cor- 
ners of our country led to a complete re- 
writing of the material, the result is this 
book. Full of information about the 
southwest, with beautiful illustrations and 
a map showing auto roads. 


Medill, Robert. Finland and its people. 
1925. 118p. illus. McBride $1.50. 
914.71 

Aamirable guide book for the traveler 
who wishes to visit this almost unknown 


country. Also useful for study groups and 
geography classes and for reading. 
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Powell, E. A. The map that is half un- 
rolled. 1925. 3855p. illus. Century 
$3.50. 916.7 


Describes a journey across central Af- 
rica from Tanganyika to the mouth of the 
Congo. Is the second of three volumes 
devoted to the author’s recent explorations 
in Africa, and for the average reader will 
throw new light on the dark continent. 
Pays a high tribute to missionary effort. 


Thomas, Lowell. Beyond Khyber pass. 
1925. 255p. illus. Century $4. 
915.8 


By the author of With Lawrence in 
Arabia. Describes a jonrney into what is 
usually forbidden territory to travelers so 
jealously are the borders of India guarded 
by the British. Interesting narrative with 
unusual illustrations. 


Fiction 
Novels of distinction 


Bojer, Johan. The emigrants. 1925. 
3851p. Century $2. 


In one way the most interesting of the 
author’s books for American readers for 
its theme is the lure of America and the 
fortunes of Norwegian emigranis in the 
American northwest. Opens in Norway 
and introduces the reader to a little group 
of people who for one reason or another 
are attracted to the new land. 


Boyd, Thomas. Samuel Drummond. 
1925. 308p. Scribner $2. 


Uneventful story of a farming commu- 
nity in Ohio in the Civil War period. 
Faithful to the life of the times with good 
characterizations. Good for any library. 


Fairbank, Janet A. The Smiths. 1925. 
4338p. Bobbs $2. 


One of the Cortlands of Washington 
Square marries Peter Smith of Chicago 
and the story of her life is the story of 
Chicago thru a half century of its his- 
tory. Uneventful but never dull. Read- 
ers who enjoy watching the social pa- 
geant will like it especially. 


Montross, Lynn. East of Eden. 1925. 
299p. Harper $2. 


A story of the farmers’ losing fight 
against the moneyed interests, centering 
around the organization and collapse of 
a national grain growers organization. 
Comes to a tragic and unexpected ending. 
Well told, with a good grasp on charac- 
ters and situation. 
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Walpole, Hugh. Portrait of a man with 
red hair. 1925. 323p. Doran $2. 


Fantastic story of the curious adven- 
tures of a quixotic American visiting in 
Cornwall. One of the author’s minor 
novels. 


Weils, H. G. Christina Alberta’s father. 
1925. 401p. Macmillan $2.50. 


In Mr. Albert Edward Preemby who 
believes himself Sargon, King of Kings, 
Mr. Wells draws one of his masterly por- 
traits of little, insignificant, pathetic, ap- 
pealing Englishmen. Christina Alberta 
too is typical, and there are a dozen other 
skillful characterizations, but the book 
grows talky as all Wells’ novels do and 
there is much preachment on sex freedom 
and the like. 


Short Stories 


Beach, Rex. The goose woman. 1925. 
266p. Harper $2. 
Five short stories, some of which might 
be cut for public readings. Alaska and 
the oil fields furnish the background in 


two or more instances. The title story has 
been filmed. 


Dargan, Olive Tilford. Highland annals. 
1925. 286p. Scribner $2. 


Sketches of Southern mountaineers by 
one who has lived among them, A quiet 
leisurely book done with a literary dis- 


tinction that lifts it above the common 
place. 


Gray, Charles W., comp. “Dawgs”. 
1925. 3842p. Holt $2.50. 


A collection of dog stories by modern 
authors. A well made book, adapted to 
invite readers. 


Harper prize short stories. 1925. 359p. 
Harper $2. 


Twelve stories awarded prizes in 1924 
in a series of contests conducted by 
Harper’s. Most are by well known auth- 
or’s, so the collection is representative of 
good short story writing of today. 


To suit varied tastes 


Atkey, Bertram. The pyramid of lead. 
1925. 300p. Appleton $2. 


Hardened readers of mystery stories say 
that this one, which ran as a Saturday 
Evening Post serial, is a good one of its 
kind. 
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Black, Dorothy. Romance,—the loveliest 
thing. 1925. 307p. Holt $2. 


English story of a girl who inherits a 
small sum of money, buys a motor car 
and goes off in search of adventure and 
romance. In the form of a series of epi- 
sodes. Light, mildly entertaining. Ladies 
Home Journal serial.. 


Furman, Lucy. The glass window. 1925. 
287p. Little $2. 

A new story of the “quare women” and 
their school in the southern mountains. 
That window glass was unknown in these 
regions until the quare women came in- 
dicates the primitive nature of the com- 
munity pictured. Reprinted from the At- 
lantic. 


Garrett, William. Dr. Ricardo. 1925. 
2496p. Appleton $2. 

An American detective in England on a 
special mission becomes involved in a 
murder mystery. “A detective story which 
reads as though it really might have hap- 
pened,” says the London Times. 


Gregory, Jackson. The maid of the 
mountains. 1925. 3831p. Scribner $2. 
The heroine is a wild girl of the moun- 
tains who has never been taught to read 
or write, because it pleases the cruel whim 
of a bookish stepfather to keep her ig- 
norant. Her life in the woods after she 
has run away to escape an obnoxious mar- 
riage and her meeting with a chivalrous 
young man who convinces her of the value 
of reading, make a good romantic adven- 
ture story, 


Heller, Frank. The thousand and second 
night. 1925. 3833p. Crowell $2. 
Story translated from the Swedish, clev- 
erly combining modern mystery with an 
Arabian night’s atmosphere. Something 

different. 


Jeffery, J. E. An octave. 1925. 312p. 
Little $2. 

Eight days in the family life of a Lon- 
don publisher make up this story. Threat- 
ened business calamity, a marital crisis, 
and critical episodes in the lives of the 
three children enter in. Runs along 
smoothly and makes pleasant reading. 


King, Basil. The high forfeit. 1925. 
840p. Harper $2. 

Story of a rich man’s daughter who mar- 
ries one of her father’s clerks and of her 
struggle and readjustment. The author 
has written better stories. 
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Lincoln, Joseph. Queer Judson. 1925. 
3862p. Appleton $2. 

A lover of nature out of place in a bank 
is the hero of Mr. Lincoln’s new novel. 
After the failure of his bank a cloud hangs 
over Carey Judson. How his true char- 
acter emerges and how he wins back the 
respect of his neighbors is the theme. 


Lynde, Francis. Mellowing money. 1925. 
293p. Scribner $2. 

The effect of a large inheritance on a 
scapegrace is the theme. Fairly inter- 
esting, altho characters and plot are me- 
chanical, 


Merrow, Honore Willsie. We must 
march, 1925. 427p. Stokes $2. 
Historical novel built around the win- 
ning of Oregon, with Marcus Whitmaara 
and his wife Narcissa as the central fig- 
ures. Based very largely on Narcissa’s 
diary which came to the author’s attention 

a few years ago. 


Nicholson, Meredith. And they lived 
happily ever after. 1925. 3869p. 
Scribner $2. 

Rather commonplace story of marital 
discord leading thru infidelity to forgive- 
ness and reunion. Not needed in small 
libraries, 


Venner, Norman. The imperfect im- 
poster. 1925. 305p. Stokes $2. 

The mystery element is perhaps not suc- 
cessful enough to hold inveterate readers 
of that type of tale, but the book has an 
interest also as a picture of modern Eng- 
lish life. Is also better written than most 
stories of the kind. 


Woodbury, Helen. The misty flats. 
1925. 3842p. Little $2. 

Story of a girl’s life from childhood to 
her twenty-fifth year showing how her 
love for a selfish and vain mother hindered 
her self-development. A good character 
study of both mother and daughter. 
Suitable for any library. 


Wright, Harold Bell. A son of his 
father. 1925. 355p. Appleton $2. 


Western background and Irish heroine. 
Characters and plot are wooden and the 
whole is well mixed with sentiment. 


Children’s Books 


Bush, Bertha E. A prairie rose. 1925. 
305p. Little $2. 


A reprint that will help meet the de- 
mand for good stories for girls. 
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Bryant, Lorinda M. The children’s book 
of celebrated bridges. 1925. 105p. 
illus. Century $2.50. 910 


Many grown people as well as children 
will find this a fascinating book and will 
be surprised to know how many inter- 
esting bridges there are in the world. Be- 
gins with the Rialto, Venice, and ends 
with the new Bear mountain bridge across 
the Hudson. 


Kingsley, Charles. The water babies. 
1925. 2238p. illus. Harper $1.75. 


Edited for younger readers, with much 
of the digressions moralizing and contem- 
porary allusions cut out. Makes an un- 
broken narrative for children, but lovers 
of Kingsley will regret the omissions. 
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Parkman, Francis. The Oregon trail. 
1925. 364p. illus. Little $2. 


A most attractive edition issued in The 
Beacon Hill Bookshelf. Excellent illus- 
trations that will help push the book, 

Other titles now issued in this edition: 

Alcott. Jo’s boys. 

Bush. A prairie rose. 

Thompson. Gold seeking on the Dal- 
ton trail. 


Stefansson, Vilhjalmur. Northward ho. 
1925. 181p. illus. Macmillan $1.25. 
919.8 


Supplementary geographical reader 
using material selected from Stefansson's 
books by Julia A. Schwartz. Lacks lit- 
erary value but presents interesting facts. 
4th-6th grades. 











| To All A. L. A. Members: 

The Fifieth Anniversary Conference of the A. L. A. will be held October 
4-9, 1926, at Atlantic City and Philadelphia. It will be the greatest Library 
Conference yet held. Shall we not make the Anniversary Year one of un- 
usual achievement in every Library, thus fulfilling the promise of the past 
and setting a standard for the future. 


CHARLES F. D. BELDEN, President. 


Cart H. MinaM, Secretary. 














